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Life Is a Journey Watch Your Step 


God is the goal. 

Living is traveling. 

Each act is a step. 

Each step needs guidance. 
God’s laws are the signposts. 


“If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou You may have followed the signposts. Do 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt you want to “follow Me” and “be perfect’’? 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow —The footsteps of Christ are the safest 
Me.” St. Matt. 19:21. guidance. Follow them. Be a religious. 


You need not be a priest or a teaching brother to be a religious. The Lay Brotherhood with its 
variety of trades is open to any upright young man that desires to be more perfect. It may be 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. We should like to see more young men appreciate and profit 
by the Call of Christ to the Perfect Life. 


For information concerning the Benedictine Brotherhood apply to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind, 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 


A Commissioned High School 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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The Grail — 
Catholic Art Calendar 
For 1930 


CONOR 


Exactly 9 3/16 x 16 3/4 inches in size, beautifully 
printed in four colors, and bound with a brown tin and 
brown cord. Every page presents a masterpiece of sacred 
art exquisitely reproduced in natural colors, A month to 
a page. The dates bear scriptural quotations and re- 
spective Saints’ days. All the fast days of the year are 
shown, and many Biblical scenes and other illustrations 
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of saints and martyrs and other holy men and women 














are presented. ' — 








30 cents each, 4 for $1.00, 12 for $2.70 








ORDER BLANK 


For the enclosed $................ . send me 


Grail Catholic Art Calendars. 








oe Agents wanted: Write for particulars. 
Address 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
Calendar Dept. 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Dur Scholarships 


MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $3481.60. Mrs. A. B., N. Y., $3; K.S., Calif,, 
$5. Total: $3489.60. 

St. JosepH ScHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3071.88. Mrs. A. B., N. Y., $3; N.N., Ind., 
$5. Total: $3079.38. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $2528.44. Mrs. A. B., N. Y., $3. Total: 
$2531.44. 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 


edged: $2621.17. Mrs. A. B., N. Y., $3. Total: 
$2624.17. 
The Grail Building Fund 

Previously acknowledged: $4522.16. TIllinois: R. 
DeV., $1; Indiana: Rev. T. J. H., $1; Louisiana: 
N. N., $1; Massachusetts: H. M. C., $5; New Jer- 
sey: E. F., $1; New York: N.N., $1; N.N., $1; 
J. S., $1; B. W. S., .70¢; Ohio: M. G., $1; Wis- 
consin: J. V., $2. Total: $4537.86. 


Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





OBITUARY 


V. Rev. Gilbert Francais, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind; 
Rev. Faustin E. Hack, O. F. M., Chicago; Rev. ¢, Fr. 
Donovan, Chicago; Francis Mattingly, Robert 
William F. Kenny, Michael McGuire, Mrs. Caroling 


Backert, Mrs. Dora Butler. R. I. P. 
DONATIONS 


Donations for Abbey Church in Wonsan, Korea: 


Previously acknowledged: $522.00. Mrs. M. 0., Ala, 
$1; K. H., Calif. $5; M. S., N. Y., $5. Total: 
$533.00. 





THE CROWN OF LIFE 
By THE REV. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. $3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
received by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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MARRIED LIFE AND FAMILY HANDBOOK 
By R. WILLMAN, M. D. 
The Only Textbook which gives full Instraction on Family Life 


It treats on the fundamentals of the human race; 
vital interest to those contemplating the married state, and should 
be read by every one before entering this state of life. 
on Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, Birth Control, etc., all from the Physio- 
logical viewpoint based on Christian 
regulated treatise on disease ordinarily met with in the family; 
prevention of, and treatment of Appendicitis, Adenoids, Diptheria, 
Goiter, Tonsilitis, ete., care of the sick, infant feeding, training of 
children and hundreds of other things for the benefit of the human 


A Bishop among other comments on the book says: “It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on the subject; in fact it is the 
best I have seen.” 

Rev. D. E. Hudson, of Notre Dame, Ind., says: 
It certainly deserves to have a wide sale. The reading of it 
will do much good, and in many ways.” 

A Benedictine Father writes: 
is a book the need of which has long been felt.” 


Order from 


St, Meinrad 


questions of 


It treats 


principles; including a well 
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Price $3.00 Postpaid. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Department 
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That All May be One 
SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 


The mission movement in the Church is gradually 
striking deeper root in the hearts of the faithful. En- 
grossed as we are with our parish units, which naturally 
daim our first allegiance, we are apt to become too 
provincial, too parochial; often enough our vision does 
not extend beyond the limits of our local parish. Mis- 
sion literature, talks by missionaries from the field of 
action, mission pictures, the formation of mission socie- 
ties, and similar activities are bringing to our notice 
the great need of our taking part in the extension of 
the kingdom of God to all men. 

The Holy Father has given a new. impetus to the 
mission movement by designating a Sunday in October 
as Mission Sunday and granting on that day a plenary 
indulgence to all of the faithful who receive the sacra- 
ments and pray for the conversion of unbelievers. 


EACH CATHOLIC A MISSIONARY 


Each Catholic should be a missionary in his own 
sphere. First and foremost, one should be zealous in 
prayer for the spread of the Faith, for carrying the 
message of the Gospel to the ends of the earth. Our 
Divine Savior, who shed His Precious Blood for the 
salvation of all men, who died that all men might be 
saved, has taught us in the “Our Father” to say “Thy 
kingdom come.” He prayed “that they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in me, and I in Thee, that they all 
may be one in us.” We should pray each day that His 
kingdom may come to all men. 


Goop EXAMPLE 


Another missionary activity—one of prime impor- 
tance—is that of good example. No Catholic is excused 
exercising this activity. Each will have to render 

& account of his actions at the tribunal of God. Yet, 
how much bad example, how much scandal, is constant- 
given. The commandments of God and of the Church 
ate often observed only in part, or are entirely disre- 
garded. On judgment day we shall know how many of 





those outside the Church have been prevented from be- 
coming Catholics principally because of the bad ex- 
ample Catholics themselves have given. On the other 
hand, many are brought into the Church, next to the 


grace of God, by the exemplary lives of devout Cath- 
olics. 


Through prayer and example, then, we can lead men 
to God and thus be missionaries at home. A kind word, 
a friendly attitude towards, and a sympathetic interest 
in, our non-Catholic neighbor, coupled with prayer, is 
apt to be fruitful of much good and dispose him favor- 
ably towards the Church. A living example of faith is 
more convincing than many fine sermons, elaborate 
tracts and treatises, lengthy discussions and argu- 
ments, which latter more often produce bitterness than 
win the opponent over. It is the living faith that 
points the way. 


WHERE IS THE TRUTH? 


Outside the Church men are seeking the truth. In 
our day Protestantism has lost its hold on the masses. 
Nearly every vestige of truth which it carried along in 
the avalanche of the Reformation has dwindled to noth- 
ing—unbelief. Protestant bodies have been making 
sporadic attempts to unite in the hope that they may 
have greater strength. But, removed as they are from 
the center of unity, their endeavors prove ineffective. 
The most encouraging sign that has come under our 
notice is the scheme of reunion at work within the 
Anglican body, striving to bring about the return of 
the entire Anglican Church to union with the See of 
Peter. For years past many Anglicans have been re- 
turning individually or in small groups. England was 
torn from the bosom of Mother Church in a body. 
May these wanderers find their way back to the Fold in 


. the light vouchsafed to them from on high that there 


may be but one Shepherd and one fold. 
Tue I. E. L. 


The International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom, which was founded to foster and pro- 
mote Christian unity, has a threefold aim: (1) union 
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and harmony among all the Catholics of the whole 
world—charity begins at home; (2) the return of all 
non-Catholic Christians—all the sects—to unity with 
the Church of Rome; (3) the conversion of all non- 
Christians, who form about two thirds of the human 
race. When this threefold object of the League shall 
have been attained, if it shall ever come to pass, the 
purpose of Our Divine Savior’s coming upon earth will 
have been fully accomplished. 

The League imposes neither obligations nor burdens 
upon anyone. Each member of the I. E. L. is asked 
(1) to make each day for the intentions of the League 
a brief offering (preferably in the morning) of all the 
Masses and Holy Communions of the whole world; 
(2) to receive a Holy Communion and to hear a 
Mass occasionaly for the same intention. There are no 
other duties or obligations, and these do not bind under 
sin. There are no fees, no dues, no collections—the 
I. E. L. is a league of prayer. The editor of ‘'HE GRAIL 
will gladly send certificates of admission to all who 
apply for them. Enclose with your request a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


Pargatory 


Holy Mother Church initiates us into November, the 
month of the Poor Souls, with trumpet blast of joy and 
a peep through the “golden gates” at the happiness of 
the saints and angels around the throne of God, 
a happiness that each of us is destined to share— 
if we are faithful to His holy grace. But scarcely 
has the blare of trumpets died away and the vision 
faded from our sight, when a mournful melody falls 
upon the ear—a dirge that plucks at our heartstrings 
and awakens in the breast feelings of sympathy and 
compassion. A place of utmost misery and wretched- 
ness and torment then unfolds before the gaze of our 
souls. From the portals of paradise we speedily descend 
into the depths—to the prison of lamentation and woe 
where we behold a fond father, a loving mother, a 
dear brother or sister, or a beloved friend, besides 
multitudes of forsaken sufferers that have no one to 
give them the alms of prayer or good works. They 
are truly poor souls. The agony of the tortures en- 
dured in the cleansing flames that slowly, oh, so slowly, 
purify them from every stain of sin committed during 
life is unbearable, yet they have to bide their time, 
awaiting until God’s good angel shall come to an- 
nounce that their measure of suffering is now full 
and their release is at hand. 

Nothing unclean can enter heaven. Ah, in their 
torments we can hear these poor souls cry out, in the 
words of Holy Scripture: “Have pity on me, have 
pity on me, at least you my friends, because the hand 
of the Lord hath touched me.” (Job 19:21.) Oh, if 
only they could come back to earth for ever so brief a 
space of time, how earnestly they would employ every 
single moment in laying up treasures for eternity. 
They now know the true value of time. Time would no 
longer be squandered or frittered away. Passions and 
evil habits would be conquered, indulgences would be 
gained, a store of merits would be laid up against the 


day of reckoning. Aided by the light they now have, 
there is no limit to the good works they would perform, 
had they the opportunity, that they might appear clean, 
pleasing, and acceptable in the sight of God. 

Although purgatory is really a place of untold suffer. 
ing, it has been prepared by the mercy of a loving 
God in which to cleanse the sinner who departs out of 
life with the penalty due to sin unremitted. Few there 
are whose lives are so holy that they escape these 
cleansing fires. 

Speaking of purgatory in his recent book, “The 
Sanity of Sanctity,” Rev. J. E. Moffat, S. J., says; 
“In His love, our tender Father has prepared a prison 
house of mercy wherein the souls of the just, not yet 
become perfect, are washed and cleansed till they are 
pure and ready for heaven. 

“We said that purgatory is a prison of mercy. But 
the point we wish to stress here is that it is a prison 
of justice as well. It is a prison in which the delinquent 
soul must languish until the last farthing is paid, until 
the last debt has been canceled. And how painful the 
process by which that debt is remitted! No earthly 
pain, nor all of earth’s sufferings combined and in- 
creased a thousandfold compare with the least of the 
pains endured by the soul as it languishes in the 

(Continued on page 325) 





The Foes 


Dom Hucu G. BeveENot, O. S. B., B. A., 


1. The Tyrant 


Born mid the snowy heights of Lebanon 
The stream Orontes courses through a land 

Of palms and murm’ring caverns, till anon 
It laves Antiochia’s busy strand. 


That seat of empire holds Epiphanes: 
Crafty, all-eager to extend his realm 

And flout the might of Rome and its decrees, 
And all the East and Egypt overwhelm. 


Now glides he down Phoenicia like a snake 
To smite the Nile-land, but is scotched ere long 
By Roman sleight, and so his thirst he’ll slake— 
That thirst for blood!—on the vile Jewish throng. 


“We'll hold at last those recreants fast 
And make them worship Jove: 

Their Temple plunder! Drive priests asunder! 
And all its treasure-trove! 


“Let all those feel our Syrian steel 
Who spite us.... Spill their blood! 

Build a high tower that it may lower 
Upon the curséd brood!” 


Thus lust for power doth goad from sin to sin 
Men who would e’en be gods,—till the Sole One, 

The King of Kings, doth send His champion in 
To bend or break the mighty on their throne. 
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‘The Chalice of Salvation 


The chalice of benediction .... is it not the Communion of the blood of Christ?”—(1 Cor.10:16) 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


‘61, ATHER,” pleaded Ed Allen, “may I in- 
trude upon you for one question?” 

“Make it two, if you will,” laughed Father 
Gilbert, offering the man a seat. “Here, try 
this rocker, which the ladies were good enough 
to place for callers like you.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the visitor, “do you mean 
to imply that I am wearing out your chairs? 
But to my question. Our Reverend Brother 
Harold is soon to be ordained and we are in 
aquandary as to the most appropriate and most 
practical remembrance that we might procure 
for him on the occasion of his first Holy Mass.” 

“Your query, Ed,” the priest drawled, whilst 
he knitted his brow, “is not so easy to answer. 
In the first place, I do not know how far you 
wish to apply the present craze for ‘reducing’ 
to your pocketbook and in how far it can stand 
‘reducing.’ ”’ 

“Ah, Father, you are always passing off on a 
tangent,” the young man replied as he made a 
gesture to pull forth his purse. “You see the 
government itself has tumbled to the fashion 
of ‘reducing’ since it apparently has put our 
paper money on a ‘diet.’ ” 

“Well, putting all jesting aside,” Father Gil- 
bert responded, “if you can afford the price, I 
shouldn’t be able to suggest any more suitable 
First Mass present than a chalice. Let me tell 
youwhy. The priest ordinarily says Holy Mass 
every day. Hence, he would use this gift daily 
at the most solemn function possible for any 
human being to perform, a function at which 
he can draw down upon others the most co- 
pious blessings. He would be daily reminded to 
include the donors of the chalice as the special 
beneficiaries of the Mass. Then, too, how pleas- 
ing and meritorious must it be in the sight of 
God to place at His service a costly vessel that 
is to contain His own Precious Blood. The truth 
of these statements will dawn on you all the 
more clearly if you ponder upon the prayers re- 
cited in connection with the preparation and 
the offering of the contents of the chalice.” 

“Oh, yes, Father, do explain these prayers.” 

“Well, after the celebrant of the Mass has 

the host to be consecrated on the cor- 
poral over the altar stone, he passes to the epis- 
tle side, then, reaching for the chalice, he wipes 
the interior with the purificator and proceeds 
to pour a small quantity of wine from the cruet 
into the chalice. Before he takes the cruet con- 


taining the water, he blesses it with the sign 
of the cross and pronounces this prayer: 


‘O God, who in creating man didst 
exalt his nature very wonderfully and 
yet more wonderfully didst establish 
it anew; by the mystery signified in 
the mingling of this water and wine 
grant us to have part in the Godhead 
of Him who hath vouchsafed to share 
our manhood, Jesus Christ, Thy Son 
our Lord, who liveth and _ reigneth 
with Thee in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.’ ” 


“Father, to be frank,” Allen objected with a 
puzzled look on his face, “I really don’t see why 
water should be mixed with the wine at all. It 
surely cannot be that the Church wants to dilute 
the wine to bring its alcoholic contents down 
to prohibition requirements.” 

“Tush! tush!” frowned the pastor. “The 
Mass is above man-made prohibition laws. In 
the first place, the Church does in all proba- 
bility precisely what Christ did at the Last Sup- 
per. All the ancients, especially in the Orient, 
were wont to temper the wine somewhat before 
drinking it. The Jews formed no exception to 
this rule as we see from the Paschal rite. Hence 
it has ever been the unbroken tradition of the 
Church to add water to the sacrificial wine, and 
her decrees go back to apostolic times, nay, they 
seefn based on Christ’s own precept. The 
Church’s tradition is confirmed by the early 
Fathers of the Church, for example, Sts. Justin, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian. From the severe censures 
which they hurled against the heretics, who op- 
posed this mixture, it is evident how venerable 
and sacred they considered the matter. The 
Councils of Carthage (397) and of Orleans 
(541) command this mingling of wine with 
water. Similarly, Popes Alexander I (about 
119) and Julius I (d. 352). The Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) devoted a whole chapter to 
this ceremony. To-day, if any priest omitted 
— part of the Mass rite, he would sin griev- 
ously.” 

“Indeed, Father, in view of such authority 
the matter does appear important.” 

“Yes, this importance gains in weight from 
the many symbolic reasons attached to the cer- 
emony.” 

“Go on then, Father. 


Don’t keep me in ig- 
norance of them.” 
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“The first reason we glean from the prayer 
itself, which hints unmistakably at the In- 
carnation, the union in Christ of the human 
nature with the Divine. The wine represents 
the Divine; the water, the human. As it is 
impossible after the mixture to separate the 
drops of water from the wine, so the humanity 
of Christ ever remains inseparably united with 
His Divinity. In more ancient times this 
prayer belonged exclusively to the Christmas 
service. Later on, the Church, after adding the 
words: ‘By the mystery, signified in the min- 
gling of wine and water,’ assigned the formula 
to this particular part of the Mass. Other 
meanings grow out of the present one.” 

“I am ready for them, Father,” urged Allen 
with his eyes sparkling. 

“This prayer says, moreover: ‘Grant us to 
have part in the Godhead of Him who shared 
our manhood.’ Here is expressed a figurative 
representation of the mystic union of the faith- 
ful with Jesus Christ their Head and their God. 
The water then, according to St. John in the 
Apocalypse, is typical of the nations; and the 
wine, of course, is figurative of the Savior. 
Wherefore says St. Cyprian: ‘At the sanc.ufi- 
cation of the chalice of the Lord there can be 
offered neither wine alone nor water alone, for, 
if we present the wine only, we should have the 
blood of Christ without ourselves; if we had 
only the water, the congregation would be of- 
fered without Christ; but if both are mingled 
and dissolved into one, then the spiritual and 
the heavenly mystery will be accomplished. Of 
course, you understand this union applies to the 
Church as such, which is the Spouse of Christ, 
and to the individual soul, who is privileged 
to glory in the same title. This sacrificial union 
actually takes place not at the offertory but at 
the consecration. How appropriate are the 
words of the foundress of the Daughters of the 
Sacred Heart: ‘Let us hide ourselves in the 
sacred chalice like the drop of water which the 
priest mingles with the wine at the altar in or- 
der that our lowly expiations and our sacrifices 
be mingled with the Sacrifice of the Redeemer 
and that His Oblation and ours may constitute 
but one offering.’ ” 

Allen kept on nodding his assent. 


After pausing briefly for a question or objec- 
tion, Father Gilbert proceeded: “Thus you see 
why St. Alphonsus can find in this mixture also 
a symbol of the intimate union that is effected 
in the sacramental Communion between Jesus 
Christ and the person who communicates, a 
union which St. Augustine calls ‘a mixture of 
God and man.’ How important a part we play 
in the oblation of Holy Mass! How appropri- 
ate for us to receive Holy Communion during 
Mass! As the drop of water does not weaken 
but appropriates the flavor or the strength of 
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the wine, so we as intimate participants of Holy t 
Mass borrow the efficacy and virtue of the Sage. 0 
rifice of Christ contained in the shedding of His b 
precious blood.” 0 
“That gives me a cue to another question, a 
Father,” Allen interposed with reawakened in- 
terest. t] 
“Your question is in order,” the priest ep. it 
couraged. d 
“If I mistake not, I read somewhere that wine d 
and water are mixed because blood and water ir 
flowed from the side of Christ. Am I right?” it 
“Right you are,” Father Gilbert agreed 1 
“This explanation is profusely given by many to 
of the Fathers. They see in the opening of the of 
side of Christ a type of the birth of the church, 
As Eve, the consort of Adam, was taken from th 
the latter’s side, so the Church, the Spouse of bh 
Christ, issued forth from the opened Heart of 
the Second Adam. The stream of blood and at 
water represent all the graces and blessings co 
that find their way to us from the passion and de 
death of Christ. The water symbolizes the bap- de 
tism; the blood, the Eucharist. Now bap cel 
tism is the beginning of the sacraments, the Eu- asi 
charist is the complement and end of them all, the 
In several Western liturgies and especially in pri 
the Ambrosian rite, while the water is being be} 
poured into the chalice, these words are said: tin 
‘From the side of Christ there came forth blood sia 
and water.’ I see, Ed, there is something on Fo 
your mind again.” 80. 
“Why, Father, are you actually a mind wit 
reader?” responded the young man witha at { 
tinge of the red in his face. “Yes, the thing ; 
that bothers me now is the fact that the priest upd 
doesn’t always bless the water. As Mass serv- sur 
ers we used to wonder why at one Mass the . 
priest was so quick in taking the water crue the 
and then again he made us wait until he had af 
blessed it.” sist 
“The answer to your question is easy. Whet- Hig 
ever the so-called Requiem or ‘Black’ Masses “ 
are said, there is no blessing of the water. The Drie 
whole Requiem Mass rite aims at giving & er 
the departed souls the greatest possible assise J the 
ance. Hence all is omitted which refers to the the 
fruit generally in store for those present, name brar 
ly, the living. It is a general principle that m | We 
these Masses blessings for the living are nd to ¢] 
allowed. Thus also at the Introit the cross 9 geo 
made not on the celebrant himself but only ov §  heay 
the book which here, in a certain sense, repre § op ty 
sents the suffering souls.” “y 
“But, Father, you never bless the wine # § of 
all. Do you?” ; 7 
“IT am pleased to know that you notice this 9 bers 
omission. Well, there is a reason here too. of th 
wine symbolizes Christ, who needs no b Tead 
and to whom no advantage accrues from by th 
union with the people; but since the “H 
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typifies the people, who stand greatly in need 
; of divine grace, and who derive the greatest 
; benefit from their union with Christ, the sign 
of the cross applies not so much to the water 
, as to the people signified by the water. 

- “Let me add a word regarding the sign of 
the cross. This sign is made so frequently dur- 
\- ing the Mass and at the blessing of objects 
dedicated to the service of the Almighty to in- 
dicate that all our hopes of obtaining the bless- 
ings prayed for are founded solely on the mer- 
its of Christ’s Passion and on His Death on the 
cross. In very ancient days the celebrant used 
to pour the water into the chalice in the form 
of a cross. 

“Father, whenever three priests take part in 
the Holy Sacrifice, who pours the water and 
blesses it?” 

“Well, we must distinguish. The assistants 
at a Solemn Mass may be deacon and subdea- 
con or they may be both priests. Whilst the 
nd deacon pours the wine into the chalice the sub- 
aD- deacon adds a few drops of water after the 
ap- celebrant has blessed it. Only when a bishop 
uu assists at the throne, he blesses the water, 
though he is not the celebrant. The subdeacon’s 
privilege of pouring the water does not go back 
beyond the fourteenth century. Up to that 
time, as is still the vogue amongst the Carthu- 
sians, the deacon poured both wine and water. 
For a time at Rome it was the priest who did 
so. In the Middle Ages the mingling of water 
with the wine took place before the prayers 
at the foot of the altar were said.” 

Allen read the oration for himself. Where- 
upon he began to soliloquize: “This prayer is 
surely beautiful.” 

“And beautiful,” Father Gilbert went on, “is 
the wording of the very next oration recited 
by the priest as he holds the chalice aloft as- 
sisted by the deacon, if the Mass is a Solemn 
High Mass.” 

“Father, why should the deacon help the 
priest anyhow?” 

“There may be two reasons: the deacon, as 
the immediate minister and representative of 
the people, recites the prayer with the cele- 
brant. Wherefore the plural number is used: 
‘We offer.’ It was the deacon who transferred 
to the celebrant the offerings of the faithful; 
secondly, the chalices formerly were very 
heavy, some weighing as much as ten, fifteen, 
or twenty pounds.” 

“You don’t say. There was surely no need 
of such a large chalice.” 

“There wasn’t? Why think of all the mem- 
bers of the clergy and of the laity who partook 
of the Holy Eucharist under both species. Now 

from your missal the exact terms employed 
the priest and deacon or by the priest alone.” 
ere they are: 
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“We offer to Thee, O Lord, the chal- 
ice of salvation beseeching Thy clem- 
ency that in the sight of Thy Divine 
Majesty it may ascend as a sweet odor 
for our salvation and for that of the 
whole world.’ ” 


“Very well. Note that the celebrant fixes his 
eyes on the crucifix whilst he recites these 
words. At the offering of the host he cast 
his eyes on the bread, but here the context does 
not call for the same ceremony, since he does 
not as in the other case refer to his own sin- 
fulness. The chalice is next placed between the 
host and the crucifix of the altar (or the taber- 
nacle). Also here, as had been done with the 
paten and the host, a sign of the cross is traced. 
Until the fifteenth century the chalice was made 
to stand on the right side and in a straight line 
with the host. Such is still the custom among 

(Continued on page 316) 














WE OFFER THEE, 0 LORD, THE CHALICE OF 
SALVATION 
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DANIEL 0’CONNELL 


Daniel O’ Connell 
and the 
Banner County 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


ws! HAT picture,” said Granny, “is the por- 
trait of an illustrious Irishman, a 
splendid man, one of the grandest and greatest 
patriots—Dan O’Connell, known as the Liber- 
ator.” She pointed to a picture hanging on the 
wall, the picture of a tall handsome man in the 
prime of life, his stately figure draped in a 
heavy cloak, a noble-looking dog, presumably 
an Irish wolfhound standing beside him. 

I gazed with mingled awe and curiosity, and 
Granny continued: “It is signed by himself, 


the grand man, and he gave it himself to my 
father, your great-grandfather, Captain John 
Macnamara, and my brother-in-law, Major 
Macnamara—though he, the Major, was not 
my brother-in-law until long afterwards— 
helped to secure his return to Parliament at 
the Clare Election, but you are too young to 
take an interest in such matters.” 

“Tell me about them, Granny dear,” I plead. 
ed. “I do love to hear your stories of old times 
and old ways.” 

Granny was obdurate. “Listen, darling, later 
on, when you are older,” she added, raising an 
impressive forefinger. “One thing always re 
member, dear child, that though Daniel O’Con- 
nell was a Kerry man, born and reared in that 
Kingdom, it was we, Clare men and Clare 
women, who sent him to Westminster, and by 
our overwhelming millions of votes compelled 
the House of Commons to allow him to take 
= seat in Parliament, though he was a Catho- 

ic.” 

She smiled somewhat enigmatically, sighed, 
and then she said: “Run down to the sea, lit- 
tle one, and don’t forget you live in the Banner 
County and are a Clare girl.” 


* * * x * 


The Banner County. The name puzzled me 
for a time, but I soon forgot all about it, and 
many years passed before I again took an in- 
terest in Daniel O’Connell and the Banner 
County. I will now endeavor in the follow- 
ing brief sketch to give, I fear, an inadequate, 
but still fairly lucid and comprehensive account 
of our wonderful national hero. 


* * * * * 


Daniel O’Connell was born in 1775 at Car- 
han, Cahirciveen, in Co. Kerry, not at Derry- 
nane, though, as that place is closely associated 
with his memory, some folk jump to the com 
clusion it was his birthplace. No, Derrynane 
belonged to his Uncle Maurice and it was not 
until after his death it became the property of 
the Liberator. 

The O’Connells were in reduced circumstane 
es, having suffered grievously during the penal 
times. Maurice was not rich, yet he undertook 
the education of his two nephews, Dan and his 
own namesake, Maurice. 

In 1791 the two boys crossed the seas and 
went to the Irish College at Liége Belgium 
However, Dan was over the age limit, so they 
had to leave, and they then proceeded to Douai, 
France. Their stay was a short one—the ap 
palling horrors of the French Revolution blazed 
forth in 1793 and Uncle Maurice considered dit 
cretion was the better policy and ordered 
nephews to return to the comparative tral 
quillity of the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Probably the reflex terrors of the Terror pit 
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duced in the mind and soul of Daniel a detesta- 
tion of Civil War, and an unconquerable and 
steadfast opposition to bloodshed, no matter 
how noble and praiseworthy might be the de- 
sired end, no blood should be shed to gain it. 
Probably his residence on the Continent, brief 
as it was, helped to widen his vision, and pre- 
yented him becoming insular and narrow-mind- 


“Home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits.” 

Certes! no one could accuse the magnificent 
Liberator of homeliness in any way, save in so 
far as homeliness may mean love of home, and 
no man loved his home, his wife and family, 
and his own people more than the great Law- 
giver, the uncrowned King of Ireland as he 
was called. 

Daniel O’Connell studied at Lincoln’s Inn 
London, and in 1798 was called to the Irish bar, 
and so he started on his mission in life to place 
Catholics on an equality with Protestants, and 
in fact to win Catholic emancipation. He was 
a born leader of men, a virile, energetic man, 
vigorous in mind and body, to use a slang 
phrase, full of pep. He was an eloquent orator, 
an astute lawyer, a keen debater, sarcastic, hu- 
morous, sometimes perhaps a trifle grandilo- 
quent. His first appearance on a public plat- 
form was in Dublin in 1800. He spoke in no 
measured terms against the projected union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This Union he 
fought against with extraordinary energy and 
ability, but in vain. 

History tells us the Act of Union was passed 
in 1800 and though O’Connell proudly boasted 
he could drive a coach and four through any 
Act of Parliament, yet it was not given to him 
to drive it through this particular one. 

From 1812 to 1817 O’Connell continued bat- 
tle in the Cause of Catholic Emancipation and 
had many encounters with the Secretary Sir 
Robert Peel. Then O’Connell came 


—always his most compelling driving power— 
compelled him to do so. His dear old friend 
Major Macnamara was his second. The op- 
ponents met in the Phoenix Park on a cold Feb- 
ruary morning in 1815 and O’Connel was the 
victor. ° 

“God help the man who fights a duel with 
you D’Esterre,” a friend remarked a few days 
previously, and now the news that the crack 
shot, the noted duelist, lay wounded to death 
on the greensward of the Park. O’Connell 
never forgave himself, he always wore a black 
glove on his right hand when he approached the 
Holy Table. At Holy Communion he always 
prayed for his unfortunate adversary, and he 
gave his services and unfailing help to D’Es- 
terre’s widow and family. 

When O’Connell was twenty-seven, he mar- 
ried his cousin Mary O’Connell. He loved her 
devotedly and ardently and although it was 
against the wishes of his family, he asked her 
to become his wife. She had no money, and his 
people wished him to marry money, but O’Con- 
nell was of a romantic, imaginative nature, so 
he remained true to his penniless lass, his beau- 
tiful colleen, and probably his wedding day was 
one of the happiest of his life. 

Their union was blessed with four sons and 
three daughters, and the great liberator was 
a devoted, unselfish, and loving father, taking 
the deepest interest in all their concerns and 
ever ready to sacrifice himself to give them 
pleasure. 

Here are a couple of letters to his wife. I 
quote them because they show more effectively 
than any mere words of mine could show, the 
constancy and ardor of his affection for his 
beautiful Mary, his heart’s darling. 


“My darling Heart—Your letter and Charles’ 
account of you give me fresh life and spirits, 
but I thought you would have written to me 
again, heart’s treasure, and I felt lonely and 





to grips with the Dublin Corpora- 
tion; he described them in a pub- 
lie speech as a “beggarly Corpora- | 
tion.” They insisted on an apology, 
he absolutely refused, then one of | 
their members, J. N. D’Esterre, 
late Captain of the Limerick Mili- 
tary sent him a challenge. 
D’Esterre was a noted duellist | 
and there seemed no doubt that he | 
would kill or dangerously wound 
hisopponent; however, it was not 
through fear of a violent death that 
the Liberator hesitated for an ap- | 
preciable space, it was from re- | 
motives. Finally, he decid- 
ed that not only was he in honor 
d to accept, but love of Ireland 
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my children every 








CAHIRCIVEEN AND VALENCIA ISLAND 


disappointed at not hearing from you by this 
day’s post. Upon consideration I have blamed 
myself for it, because I have not written to you 
every day, but I will do so in future, my sweet- 
heart love, and you must follow my example. 
Do then, my own Mary, let me have the happi- 
ness to hear that you are thoroughly well. Take 
the kindest care of my Kate and, better still, 
more care of yourself for my own darling love. 
The business has become excessive upon this 
circuit—mine is increasing almost beyond en- 
durance—but I never was in such good health, 
and have no anxiety but what relates to my own 
dearest. 

Dearest darling, I wish to God you knew how 
fervently I dote on you. Kiss sweet saucy Kate 
for me. 

Daniel O’Connell.” 


In another letter, dated from Cork on the 
12th of October, 1821, he writes :— 


My Heart’s Darling—I got your very affec- 
tionate letter of Wednesday, and felt the ex- 
treme happiness of having so tender a partner 
of every care and every joy. I could write some- 
thing like poetry to my own darling if I thought 
it would express more strongly what I feel. I 
cannot tell you how much my heart languishes 
to be with you, or to express that kind of seeth- 
ings of the heart which I feel at being so long 
absent from you, but I will indeed hasten to 
meet you.... I enclose you £50 for the house. 
Oh, how happy I should be to allow you to meet 
me on Tuesday in Limerick if I dared; but 
the shortness of the time, the badness of the 
weather, and one thousand apprehensions 
drive it out of my head, in particular the des- 
perate road from Tralee to Limerick.... I had 
a great and glorious assizes. I believe I am at 
the top of the wheel for which I thank God. 
I must conclude, darling, with wishing you and 





blessing and assur. 
ing you of the fond. 
est love of your ever 
true, 

Daniel O’Connell.” 


Nevertheless __ the 
Catholic cause was 
not advancing ag 
quickly as O’Connell 
hoped; there was di- 
vision and weakness 
among the most 
prominent members, 
and some opposed 
and some were in 
favor of the veto, 
O’Connell was 
against asserting 
that he was willing to have his religion from 
Rome, but not his politics, he was never a party 
man and held to his own views. Finally, in 
1823 the Catholic Association was formed. The 
object of this famous association was to win 
Catholic emancipation by legal and constitu 
tional methods. It spread rapidly and when in 
1828 the Clare Election came on, it was partly 
owing to the strength of the movement that 
Daniel O’Connell was nominated. 

“And you will now see why Clare is called 
the Banner County. Well! for the reason that 
Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator, stood for the 
County in 1828 and was unanimously elected 
Member of the British Parliament. He was the 
first Catholic elected for centuries and it was, 
of course, known that as a Catholic he could 
not take the Parliamentary oath and as a natu 
ral result, could not take his seat in the House. 
Nevertheless the votes given him far cutnum- 
bered those received by the other candidates. 
At the close of the election he was chaired 
through Ennis. Thousands of people poured in 
from all parts of the country, carrying green 
boughs. Every cabin, house, shop, holding, 
was decorated with laurels, evergreens of all 
descriptions, and verdure. It was a most & 
traordinary scene. Sixty thousand men sur 
rounded O’Connell; they were a moving mas 
of waving foliage, green boughs, and branches 
shaking in the wind. It was then Clare got the 
name of the Banner County. 

Students of history know that Daniel 0’Cor 
nell did take his seat in Parliament. The! 
lions of Catholics—roughly about six millions 
—were determined to obtain Emancipation 
The Orangemen refused to yield, and Ireland 
was on the verge of Civil War. Eventually the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel (nick 
named by the witty Dan “Orange Peel”) 
in, and in 1829 the Catholic Relief Act 
passed. 
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And so the great Kerry man became the 
test man in Clare, nay in all Ireland. The 
men and the women of the Banner County took 
him to their warm Celtic hearts and loved and 
admired him and were ready to follow him to 
the death if need be. 

Daniel O’Connell was now at the very height 
of his power, the uncrowned King of Ireland, 
the idol of the hour—of the hour! Yes! for the 
tide was to turn, turn slowly but surely, but 
not yet, not yet— 

The noble Liberator proved his ardent love 
of Ireland, by refusing place and power, think- 
ing he could thus better serve his adored Dark 
Rosaleen— 

Let him speak for himself in the following 
extract from a pamphlet “in the shape of a 
meek and modest reply to the second letter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury,” written from Derry- 
nane in 1846, during the famine, a letter writ- 
ten to vindicate his honor. He was attacked 
for accepting the O’Connell Tribute, a volun- 
tary contribution given to him annually by the 
Irish people. He had given up all for 
them, his profession, his time, the re- 
wards offered him, and they gladly gave 
a little in return. 

“Who shall repay me for the lost op- 
portunities of acquiring professional 
celebrity, or for the wealth which such 
distinctions would ensure? Other hon- 
ors I could not then enjoy. Emancipa- 
tion came. You admit that it was I 
who brought it about. The year be- 
fore Emancipation, though wearing a 
stuff gown, and belonging to the outer 
bar, my professional emoluments were 
£8000, an amount never before realized 
in Ireland in the same space of time 
by an outer barrister. Had I adhered 
to my profession, I must soon have been 
called within the bar, and obtained the 
precedency of a silk gown. The sever- 
ity of my labor would have been con- 
siderably decreased. I could have done 
amuch greater variety of business with 
less toil, and my professional income 
must have necessarily been augmented 
by probably one half if 
I had abandoned _poli- 
tics, even the honors of 
my profession and _ its 
highest stations lay fair- 

before me. But I had 

ed a day dream— 

was it a day dream?— 
that Ireland still wanted 
me, that although the 
tholic aristocracy and 
gentry of Ireland had 
ned most valuable 
tages from Eman- 
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cipation, yet the benefits of good gov- 
ernment had not reached the great mass 
of the Irish people and could not reach 
them unless the Union should be either 
made a reality, or unless the hideous 
measure should be abrogated. I did not hesi- 
tate as to my course. My former success gave 
me personal advantages which no other man 
could procure. I flung away the profession—I 
gave its emoluments to the winds—I closed the 
vista of its honors and dignities—I embraced 
the cause of my country, and—come weal or 
woe—lI have made a choice at which I have 
never repined—nor ever shall repent. An event 
occurred which I could not have foreseen. Once 
more high professional promotion was placed 
within my reach. The office of Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer became vacant, I was 
offered it. Or had I preferred the office of the 
Master of the Rolls, the alternative was pro- 
posed to me. It was a tempting offer. Its 
value was enhanced by the manner in which it 
was made; and pre-eminently so, by the per- 
son through whom it was made—the 
best Englishman that Ireland ever saw 
—the Marquis of Normandy. But I 
dreamed again a daydream—was it a 
dream ?—and I refused the offer. And 
here am I now taunted—even by you— 
with mean and sordid motives. I do not 
think that I am guilty of the least vanity 
when I assert that no man ever made 
greater sacrifices to what he deemed the 
cause of his country than I have done. 
I care not how I may be ridiculed or 
maligned. I feel the proud conscious- 
ness that no public man has made more, 
or greater, or more ready sacrifices. I 
do not believe that I ever had in private 
life an enemy. I know that I had, and 
have, many, very many, warm, cordial, 
affectionate friends. Yet, here I stand, 
beyond controversy the most and the 
best abused man in the universal world, 
and to cap the climax of calumny, you 
come with a lath at 
your side instead of a 
sword of a Talbot, and 
you throw Peel’s scur- 
rility along with your 
own into my cup of 
bitterness. All this 
have I done and suf- 
fered for Ireland. And 
let her be grateful or 
ungrateful—solvent or 
insolvent—he who in- 
sults me for taking 
her pay wants the vul- 
gar elements of mor- 
ality which teach that 
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the laborer is worthy of his hire; he wants 
the higher sensations of the soul which enable 
one to perceive that there are services which 
bear no comparison with money, and can never 
be recompensed with pecuniary rewards. Yes! 
I am—lI say it proudly—I am the hired servant 
of Ireland; and I glory in my servitude.” 

As the years passed, Daniel O’Connell’s cup 
of bitterness grew full to overflowing; he had 
to pay the penalty of greatness in fullest meas- 
ure; he was imprisoned, he was maligned, 
caluminated, but the bitterest, the most unbear- 
able of all his many trials and sorrows was the 
passing of his own “Heart’s Treasure,” his 
beautiful Mary. God gave him strength to bear 
this stunning blow, but that it was an over- 
whelming calamity his own words prove. 

He had written as follows to his darling wife 
from London in 1825. 

—“My own and only Love—it was Kate 
wrote the letter I got this morning, and I do 
most tenderly love Kate. Yet, sweetest Mary, I 
could have wished to see one line also in that 
handwriting which gives me recollections of the 
happiest hours of my life, and still blesses me 
with inexpressible sweetness and comfort when 
we, darling, are separate. All the romance of 
my mind envelopes you, and I am as romantic 
in my love this day as I was twenty-three years 
ago, when you dropped your not unwilling 
hand into mine. Darling, will you smile at the 
love letters of your old husband? Oh, no—my 
Mary—my own Mary will remember that she 
has had the fond and faithful affections of my 
youth, and that if years have rolled over us, 
they have given us no cause to respect or love 
each other less than we did early in life. At 
least, darling, so think I. Do not smile, either 
at the mere circumstance of not getting a letter 
making me somewhat melancholy. It is so 
cheering to my heart to hear from you—it is 
so delicious to me to read what you write that 
indeed I cannot but feel lonely when I do not 
read your words.” And some years later when 
that great heart of his was at breaking point, 
and that great brain of his was almost para- 
lyzed, he wrote to his friend, Richard Barrett, 
when this adored wife lay dying: 


“God help me! my ever beloved is in a state 
of much suffering and daily losing ground, I 
do most potently fear she cannot recover. She 
may linger one week, may—Oh God, help me! 
The purest spirit that ever dwelt in a human 
breast. She did not believe in the existence 
of evil. I am incompetent or too womanish, 
and too weak to do my public duty, and this is 
what she would condemn. But I think I can 
rally. She would advise me to devote my ener- 
gies, even in misery, to Ireland. I need not 
smile, for that would resemble a crime; __ but 
what am I writing. Only, after all, my great 


consolation will be a dogged and determined ae. 
tivity in the cause of Ireland.” 

He never again quite recovered his tuoyaney 
and vigor. The dark clouds gathered and grew 
daily darker and his health gave way particy. 
larly after his imprisonment to Richmond pris. 
on, Dublin. In 1844, he and eleven others had 
been convicted of attending a banned meeting 
but on appeal to the House of Lords, the judg. 
ment of the Irish Court was reversed and the 
Liberator was set free. The doctors ordered 
him abroad, and in 1847 he started on his jj. 
fated journey to Rome, but he never reached the 
Eternal City. He passed peacefully away at an 
hotel in Genoa on the 15th of May, 1847, at 
nine-thirty in the evening. 


“My soul to God, my heart to Rome, my body 
to Ireland.” 


November 
Mary WINDEATT 


Listen to the West Wind sighing in the twilight, 
Listen to the night hawk crying in the glade; 
Winter is at hand now—all the leaves have fallen— 
Feel how cold the wind is, see how deep the shade. 


All the night the wee brook murmurs in the moonlight, 
All the night the wind sighs—summer’s flag is furled; 
Listen to the music of the bleak and gray November, 
Hearken to the cry of souls in an empty world! 


Thanksgiving Harvest 
MAURICE V. BOCHICCHIO 


Our grateful hearts 
Thrill with the tearful sun’s advent 
On this bright threshold, bountiful in arts, 
Perfumed by flowers and harvest scent, 
Though life departs. 


We whisper praise 
That bares the soul’s content to Thee; 
An inner Voice urged us through shadowed days 
And brought a freedom moist with glee 
To quench death’s blaze. 


Our blessings cloud 
All darker gifts in heavenly skies; 
Though wealth and luxuries beguile the proud, 
Thine every blessing purifies 
Mankind, low-bowed. 


O Lord of All, 
How much this heart can hold beneath 
Its throbbing raiment, like a burdened thrall; 
Ah, we have much to thank for: joys replete 
In festive hall! 
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A Belated Wooing 


Mary E. MANNIX 


T happened fifty years ago. This is a love 

story pure and simple; the story of two 
primitive, unspoiled souls who met and parted, 
it might be said, in one brief moment, but that 
moment was prophetic of something that 
changed the whole course of their lives in their 
maturer years. 


* * * * * 


Aurora Villeverde, seated on the broad piazza 
of the old adobe house in which she had been 
porn, was feeling rather lonely. Besides an old 
and valued Indian nurse who had taken care of 
her from childhood, she had seldom had a fe- 
malecompanion. Her father, a serious, but not 
unkindly man, was very fond of his daughter 
and had intentions for her which he thought 
would result in ensuring her an easy and con- 
tented life in the future. Aurora, however, knew 
nothing of this and it was only natural that she 
would sometimes wonder if she must continue 
to spend all her days as she was now doing. 
Thus it was that on this particular afternoon 
she felt a little depressed and, taking her em- 
broidery in her hand, she left the piazza and 
strolled towards the Eucalyptus grove on the 
other side of the garden, where Sefior Ville- 
verde often took his afternoon siesta in the com- 
fortable hammock pendant between two trees. 
There was a rough wooden table there also 
where he sometimes jotted down his accounts, 
between sips of lemonade which the servants 
brought him when he felt thirsty and demanded 
it. 

Laying her work on the table, Aurora threw 
herself into the hammock which she began to 
swing vigorously, a habit she had acquired in 
childhood, fancying herself in a great ship roll- 
ing from side to side on the ocean. At last, 
however, this amusement palled, she closed her 
eyes and in a few moments was fast asleep. 
From this slumber she was suddenly aroused by 
a voice at her side, saying, 

“I beg your pardon, Sefiorita, I did not know 
anybody was here. I was on my way to the 
Rancho Cardenas and have somehow lost it. 

more I beg your pardon.” 

Aurora lifted her head, leaned on her elbow, 
and quickly jumped from the hammock, her 

ce was covered with blushes. It was a sweet, 
fair face, crowned by a mass of reddish-gold 
hair, which she had inherited from her mother, 

been a pure Andalusian. The young 
man thought he had never seen anything so 
beautiful as that delicate white skin, those dark 


blue eyes, and that charming, innocent smile. 

“I think—I think—” she replied confusedly, 
“T must have fallen asleep.” 

“I am sure of it,” replied the young man. “I 
called twice from the road and no one an- 
swered.” 

Aurora looked up at him timidly and that 
one glance into the handsome, dark face sent a 
new strange thrill to her young heart. She 
was just seventeen, she had met very few young 
men, she had read very few romances, and hers 
was not an imaginative soul. Inwardly won- 
dering at the pleasure she experienced at the 
sight of this unknown visitor, she replied, 

“Oh, you are not far out of your way, Sefior. 
The Cardenas live just on the other side of 
yonder stream.” 

They stood regarding each other a moment, 
she fingering her embroidery on the table, he, 
hat in hand as ready to depart; but he was 
loath to go and she was loath to have him leave. 
There was no excuse for his remaining longer; 
they were entire strangers. According to the 
rigid customs of the people it was incumbent 
upon him not to remain a moment after his in- 
quiry had been answered. Yet, risking all this, 
he looked about him and surveying that part 
of the domain within his vision, he inquired: 

“May I ask the name of the proprietor of this 
beautiful ranch?” 

“It is my father’s, the Sefior Don Manuel de 
Villeverde,’’she replied with some dignity, lift- 
ing her small head with its tendrils of curls 
about the forehead and showing the arch of the 
slender neck so gracefully poised upon a pair 
of beautiful sloping shoulders. 

“Ah,” was the response, “I have heard often 
of the Sefior Villeverde, and you—?” he con- 
tinued questioningly. 

“T am Aurora,” she replied, continuing with a 
burst of confidence which surprised herself; 
“We live here alone together, my father and I. 
My mother is long dead and there are only the 
servants.” 

Once more her face became suffused with 
blushes; alarmed at her own temerity, she cast 
down her eyes and turned as if to leave the 
spot. 

“Do not go, Sefiorita,” he exclaimed, “wait 
just one moment. Is there no friend through 
whom I might make your acquaintance, if 
agreeable to you? I ama stranger here but my 
uncle is the Commandante at the border and I 
could bring—. Yet there might be some way, 
don’t you think, Sefiorita?” 
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Her voice trembled as she answered, “Per- 
haps, Sefior, perhaps,” as she made another 
step forward, a lingering step, which the young 
man observed. 

He went on, “I have not told you my name, 
Sefiorita; it is a good name. It is ‘de Orega,’ 
a family of whom perhaps you have heard. We 
are from ‘La Paz.’” 

“No, Sefior, I have not heard of them,” she 
answered simply, “but no doubt my father has 
and he knows the Commandante very well.” 
Then lifting her eyes to meet his, which were 
gazing at her with soulful admiration, she took 
another step, bending her head in a gesture of 
farewell. 

It was now the young man’s turn to step 
forward, “Stay, stay, Senorita,” he pleaded, 
touching her shoulder with the tip of his finger 
as though to restrain her. 

At that moment a middle-aged masculine 
form appeared from behind the immense tree 
near which they stood. It was the Sefior Ville- 
verde himself; tall, dignified, booted and 
spurred, with a riding whip in his hand. As he 
confronted the pair, fire seemed to flash from 
his large black eyes; he had come upon the 
scene at what might seem to some an opportune, 
to others an inopportune moment; he had sur- 
prised an incredible situation, he had seen a 
perfectly strange, good-looking young man with 
his hand upon the shoulder of Aurora Ville- 
verde, on whom he was certain no other mas- 
culine acquaintance, let alone an entire stran- 
ger, had ever ventured to place the tip of his 
finger. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed. “What do I 
see? Who are you? How dare you? Aurora! 
Aurora?” ‘ 

“Pardon me, Sefior,” answered the young 
man, it must be confessed with some trepida- 
tion, “I was only,—I was only—” 

“Not another word,” cried the older man, 
silencing the explanation of the stranger. 

“He was only asking his way, father,” plead- 
ed Aurora, in a low, tremulous voice. “Do not 
be harsh with him.” 

“Not a word, Aurora,” answered the angry 
parent. “And you, Sir,” turning to the visitor, 
“leave my premises at once.” 


“T shall do so,” replied the young man with 
freezing politeness. “It is not well to argue 
with an irascible man who sees only his own 
side of every question. I shall await a more 
favorable opportunity, Sefior, to tell you who 
I am and what was the reason of my presence 
here. Adios, Sefior.” 

“There will be no other opportunity,” cried 
Sefior Villeverde, turning his back on the un- 
welcome guest. 

“Come, Aurora,” he went on placing his 
daughter’s hand within his arm. But one, 


? 


” 





short, expressive look had passed from the dark 
eyes of the stranger to those of the girl, sor. 
rowful and abashed, as she turned to accom- 
pany her father. The next instant the sound of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, rapidly advancing 
towards the destination, the location of which 
had been the cause of so much trouble. 

For a brief space there was silence between 
the father and daughter, then Aurora said, 
“Papa, he only wanted,— he only wanted—” 

“IT do not care to know what he wanted; | 
do not wish to speak of him at all.” 

“But, Papa, his uncle is a commandante at 
the Fort.” 

“I do not care if he has fifty uncles com- 
mandantes at fifty Forts. I have higher views 
for my daughter than that she could have for 
an acquaintance a rurale; a policeman patrol 
ling the border!” 

“T do not think, Papa, that he is a rurale,” 
ventured the girl. 

“He looks like one,”’ replied her father short- 
ly. “The incident is closed.” 

They had almost reached the house when her 
father said, “Go in by the side door, Aurora, 
make some change in your toilet and come into 
the sala. The Sefior de Baltran is here. He 
will remain for dinner.” 

Something clutched at the heart of Aurora, a 
presentiment of what was coming suddenly 
filled her soul. She went to her room and 
throwing herself upon the bed wept bitterly, 
for, perhaps, the first time in her life. - Yet she 
did not know why she wept. It was not for the 
stranger who had so suddenly entered and de 
parted from her vision; it was not from regret 
that she would see him no more; yet her soul 
was filled with a profound melancholy as though 
all that had gone before this day was obliterat- 
ed and she had only now begun to live. 

When the violence of her weeping had sub 
sided, she rose, dried her eyes, smoothed her 
hair, and went down to the sala where she 
found her father and the Sefior de Baltran 
awaiting her. 

A short time after dinner she joined the two 
men on the piazza, knowing that her father 
would expect her to do so, but she had hardly 
seated herself in her own little corner whet 
her father said, 



















“Aurora, my daughter, the Sefior de Beltran 
has asked for your hand. He has known you 
from infancy; he has always admired you, ! 
might say, loved you.” t 

“As a child,” interrupted the young girl, with 
surprising understanding of the changed situ* 
tion. : 

Her father took no notice of this remark but 
continued. “I have given my consent to 
marriage and only await yours, which I 
not will also be given without objection.” 
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But Aurora rose to her feet, ignoring the 
presence of her suitor, she turned to her father 
saying, “But Sefior de Beltran is old and I am 
only seventeen; he has been married before!” 

“What talk is this?” exclaimed her father 
impatiently. “Old! Do you call forty old?” 

“It is twice my age and more,” answered the 
girl, “and he has two little girls.” 

“Twice your age!” cried her father. “What 
if it be so, he can the better take care of you. 
He has been married before and all the world 
knows what a good husband he made. And as 
for the little girls, why, Aurora, I thought you 
Joved those children.” 

Here the aspirant for Aurora’s hand inter- 
posed. “Aurora,” he said gently, “I shall be 
very good to you, you will have everything you 
desire, and my children already love you, you 
know that. I beseech you not to reject me.” 

“Beseech her not to reject you,” cried the 
irate father. “Of course, she will not reject 
you. She is an obedient child, it will be an ideal 
marriage for her. After all, she is only a child 
herself, Andreas. We must not forget it. Let 
us finish this up, Aurora. Say ‘Yes’ to Sefior 
de Beltran’s request.” 

The girl looked first at one man then at the 
other, her father’s expression was stern and 
determined, that of her proposed husband ex- 
pectant yet anxious. 

“T consent,” she said slowly. He held out his 
hand and took hers, pressing it slightly, he bent 
and imprinted a kiss upon her forehead. 

“Thank you, Aurora,” he said. “I promise 
that you will never regret this day.” 


oa * x ok ok 


The Sefiora de Beltran was walking in the 
garden of her childhood’s home; since the 
death of her father she had passed the time be- 
tween the two domain’s of de Beltran and de 
Villeverde, and was now offering the latter for 
sale. Seventeen years had added some weight 
to the slender form of Aurora, but her face was 
still beautiful with the mature loveliness that 
does not belong to seventeen. Her father had 
been dead for ten years; her stepdaughters, 
‘Concepcion’ and ‘Madalena,’ but a few years 
younger than herself, were happily married 
and living in San Francisco. She had been a 
widow about two years: her marriage had 

a happy one without thrilling incident; 
nothing had varied the pleasant monotony of 
her daily life. The little episode of that long- 
past summer day had been folded securely away 

even her own consciousness, so simple and 

i was her pure soul that to have dwelt upon 

the incident would have seemed to her a lack of 
fealty to the good man who had made her hap- 
Pimess his particular care. But this morning 
& she approached the grove of Eucalyptus, 
Where the old hammock still hung between the 


trees and the wooden table, weathered by the 
winter rains, still served one or another pur- 
pose, a rush of recollection came upon her; it 
was as though a veil had been lifted from a 
treasured picture, hidden from view because of 
the sad memories the sight of it might have pro- 
duced. She could not understand the sudden 
emotion that filled her soul, sweeping away the 
barriers of the past and recalling to her memory 
with painful vividness that summer day so long 
ago. Tears filled her eyes, she leaned back in 
her chair. A pair of wonderful dark eyes were 
once more bent upon her, she could see every 
feature of the handsome face, and with the tide 
of recollection came passionate regret. She 
had only lived, she had never loved. No child 
had been given her on which she might have 
lavished the wealth of her affectionate heart. 
Before her stretched the future of, perhaps, 
many years; how empty her life would be. For 
some time she sat, giving herself up to vain re- 





Music 


LILIAN HOLMES 


Oh! the world is full of music 
From the mountains to the sea; 
There’s a song in every cornfield 
And a tune in every tree; 

There are berceuses in the branches 
And scherzos in the leaves; 

A Jubilate Deo breathes 

Across the golden sheaves. 


At dawn the waking birds begin 
Their oratorio, 

A linnet chirps the opening bars 
(Soft, pianissimo) ; 

Then robin, thrush, and blackbird join 
(Forte, fortissimo), 

Till banks and fields and coppices 
With full song overflow. 


The world’s a mighty orchestra 

Where every little breeze 

Is playing soft arpeggio: 

On harp strings of the trees; 

Where billows beat against the shore 
With throbbings of a drum; 

And thunders roll and streamlets splash— 
No instrument is dumb. 


So let’s go singing, singing, 

Let’s go singing—you and me— 

For the world is full of music 
From the mountains to the sea. 
And may our voices with its choirs 
In harmony be blent, 

As we go singing, singing, to 

Their sweet accomp’niment. 
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flections, and now she heard the voice of Ma- 
rianna, old and feeble but still able to get about. 
“Sefiora,” she said, “a gentleman to see the 
place,” and withdrew. 

Aurora stood up to meet an attractive-look- 
ing man, somewhat portly, with a sprinkling 
of grey in his dark hair. She recognized him 
at once, as without any other salutation he ex- 
claimed, with out-stretched hands, “Sefiora! 
Sefiora Aurora! How are you here?” 

She made no pretence of not knowing him. 
“This is my home,” she replied smiling. “I live 
here.” 

“But are you not the wife of Sefior de Bel- 
tran?” 

“I was his wife, but he is dead. I really have 
two homes, this and the other.” 

“How long has he been dead?” 

“Nearly two years, Sefior.” 

“Aurora!” he exclaimed once more, still 
holding her hand, “Do you remember me?” 

“Oh, yes, I do remember you. You are not 
much changed for the years that have passed.” 

“Nor you,” he replied. “Aurora! forgive 
me that I call you by that name, but it is thus 
that I have always thought of you.” 

She did not know how to answer him, she 
cast down her eyes but did not speak. Then in 
a futile effort to break the, to her, embarras- 
sing silence, she asked, “You are looking for a 
ranch?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I was.” 

She hesitated, “And your wife — — is with 
you?” 

He released her hand, forced her gently into 
the chair she had vacated and standing before 
her answered her thus, “My wife! I have no 
wife, I have never had one. I have never de- 
sired to have any but one, since that day I saw 
you for the first and last time in this very spot 
where we are now again together. 

She did not answer him but leaned her head 
upon her hand, she felt that her cheeks and 
lips must be deathly white and they were. He 
observed it and exclaimed, “You are faint! I 
have frightened you. Oh, Aurora, I should have 
been less impetuous. Forgive me, dear lady, 
forgive me.” 

The color returned to her cheeks, the tumult 
within her breast was abating. “You are for- 
given,” she said archly, with her beautiful 
smile. 

He took a seat beside her. 
think of me?” he inquired. 

“T could not, I had a husband. Even in 
memory I could not have been untrue to him.” 

“But you remembered me to-day.” 

“Yes,” she said, quite herself again. “But, 
Sefior, will you believe me when I say that it 
all came back to me suddenly this very hour, 
what had happened then, for I had been think- 


“Did you ever 








ing of you when you came, and of that other 
time.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, his face irradiated with 
joy, “that is good news indeed, good news! Ajj 
those years that we might have been together 
now seem like a dream, we are only living now,” 

He leaned forward once more seizing her 
hand. “Aurora,” he asked, and his tones were 
very gentle, “Do you think you can love me?” 

“T know that I love you now; down in the 
depths of my soul I must have loved you al] 
these years, but I did not know it then.” 

“Aurora!” he said, “will you marry me?” 

“T will,” she replied. “I will marry you and 
love you till the end of my days.” 


x“ * * * * 


An hour later when Marianna came to sum- 
mon the Sefiora to luncheon, she saw her mis- 
tress and the strange gentleman sitting side by 
side in the old hammock, and her hand was in 
his. The sight gave the old woman a great 
shock, but she was an Indian and discreet, and 
she loved her mistress so tenderly that she 
knew, however extraordinary the situation 
seemed, everything was right. Stealing softly 
through the trees she returned to the house, 
murmuring to herself as she went, “They will 
get hungry after a while and come to them- 
selves, and the luncheon will keep.” 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
F. V. 


There is little chance of a fruitful audience 
with the King of kings, if He hears distracting 
voices in our soul’s antechamber. 


The Holy Eucharist is like a rain cloud show- 
ering down mercies from the Throne of grace. 


The credit for being one hundred per cent 
efficient as an agent of sanctity belongs to the 
Holy Eucharist. 


Christ is ever vigilant—He takes no vaca- 
tions, no pleasure trips. His delights are to be 
constantly with the children of men. : 


We shall never realize fully in the present 
life how much we really owe to Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


A reverent genuflection toward the Taber 
nacle is a sign of faith. 


Why not put as much effort into your prey 
aration and thanksgiving at Holy Communion 
as you put into earning your daily bread? 
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The Fear of Death 


Mrs. J. T. WHIPPLE 


CEPTICAL minds air their views very 

freely these days and it is common to meet 
with their opinions and deductions regularly 
contributed. Such a column as this in giving 
a discussion of the fear of death, brought out a 
statement claiming that heathens face death 
more stolidly than Christians and sought to 
plame Christianity for the horror and fear of 
death which is prevalent among Christian peo- 
les. In an attempt to save the situation for 
Christianity this reply was given: “It is be- 
cause the average connection with the church is 
more or less casual and so many of us never 
get beyond a healthy respect for all religion 
that Christians fear death.” Had this answer 
contained the whole truth, it would have dis- 
closed the reason for the prevailing indifference 
to religion which can only be accounted for in 
the fact that outside of the true Church the 
form of Christianity offered is itself of a casual 
type. What passes for Christianity among so 
many people to-day is a presentation of the doc- 
trine of Christ, sadly mutilated through at- 
tempted revisions by man. Multitudes, desir- 
ing enlightenment and moral guidance, are of- 
fered a weak ineffectual system of religion, the 
tenets of which are shot through and through 
with fundamental error. Such Christianity 
cannot honestly command any form of respect 
and holds out little of actual solace at death for 
Christians so-called. 

No true follower of the Crucified need fear 
death. St. Paul longed to be dissolved to be 
with Christ; and we have abundant proof 
from the history of the early Christian mar- 
tyrs, not to mention much more of later date, 
showing that death, even by cruel torture, was 
welcomed, nay — even sought, to win the glori- 
ous crown. Read the lives of the saints in all 
ages of the Church—the most beautiful thing 
in their truly wonderful lives was their death. 
We see the holy man of Assisi expiring with 
illumined countenance, exclaiming, “Welcome, 
sister Death!’ and the great Philip Neri, clos- 
ing a long and laborious career for the Church 

y cheerfully remarking, “Well at last one must 
die.” St. Joseph Cupertino died, saying: 
“Cupio dissolvi,” then, “Victory, victory !”— 
and so on down the splendid list. Hear St. 

that illustrious ornament of the 

Church in the sixteenth century, in one of her 
sublime poems—“I long for a life so high, that 
itis death to me not to die’; and again, “This 
life of Heaven is the true one and this only be- 
comes life in ceasing to be. O Death! fly not 
me: I can only live in dying, and to me 


tis death not yet to die’; 
the same language. 


Listen to the advice of the author of the Fol- 
lowing of Christ: “Study, so to live now, that 
in the hour of death thou mayst be able rather 
to rejoice than to fear.”—‘“If thou hadst a good 
conscience, thou wouldst not much fear death”; 
and again he exclaims, “Oh, the dullness and 
hardness of the human heart, that dwelleth on- 
ly upon things present, instead rather of pro- 
viding for those which are to come! Thou 
shouldst so order thyself in every deed and 
thought as if thou wert immediately to die.” 

The following description of death would rob 
dying of its horror for any true Christian: 
“Our life is not destroyed but changed into a 
better one; the soul quits her abode of clay to 
pass into an eternal home, in which she will 
again find her body glorious and spiritualized; 
so that far from destroying the just, Death de- 
livers him by snatching him from himself and 
giving him wholly to God, who is Life Eternal.” 
The author says further: “Death is a punish- 
ment of sin. Jesus Christ who took upon Him- 
self all our sins, resolved to conquer Death and 
turn it into life. Apart from the separation of 
soul from body, which is for all a heavy trial, 
we can truly say that Death exists no more, for, 
in striking the Son of God, he was conquered 
even while he overcame.” 


St. Paul says that, as long as we inhabit this 
body, “we are far from the Lord, and true pil- 
grims journeying toward one only country.” 
What the world needs to-day is more of that 
Christianity which ennobled the lives and made 
joyful the death of the servants of God in times 
past. 

It is because so many of us wear such a light 
veneer of Christianity and are so grossly ma- 
terial that we fear death. The wise man says: 
“The wicked man fleeth when no man pursueth; 
but the just, bold as a lion, shall be without 
dread.” 

We need a saner conception of Christianity ; 
we need, in fact, the true conception, for it is 
misconception, misapplication, or no applica- 
tion at all of Christianity’s most beautiful and 
strengthening tenets that leaves the so-called 
Christian of to-day, shuddering and shrinking 
on the brink of the grave. 

The man of Faith, shaping his life in accord- 
ance with the true Gospel of Christ, realizes 
that “we have not here a lasting city but seek 
one that is to come”: and as good pilgrims 
when the summons is received to go on into that 
“one only country,” it must be with the longing 
and hope that Christianity alone can give. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven saying to 
me: Write: Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.”—Apoc. 14:13. 


and much more in 
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Centenary of the Diocese of Mobile 


M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


T seems a far cry from Canada to Alabama 

and yet before Mobile became a diocese in 
1829, it was a mission belonging to the diocese 
of Quebec. From the time, more than a hun- 
dred years before, that the French Canadian, 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, 
came to Alabama with his priests, Canada fur- 
nished Mobile with missionaries. 

When the Gulf City was raised to the posi- 
tion of a diocese, Right Rev. Michael Portier 
was appointed the first Bishop. It would take 
many pages to record the heroic work, in the 
undeveloped see of this zealous young French 
priest. Writing home to his native land he 
said: “My diocese is as large as all of France 
and I have two churches and three priests.” 

In contrast with the dignity and impressive- 
ness attending the reception, in these days of a 
new bishop, a quaint story from Bishop Por- 
tier’s own lips has been handed down of his ar- 
rival in his see. Reaching Mobile after a long 
ocean voyage, he walked alone from the wharf 
to the little church on Conti and Claiborne 
Streets. Opposite his home, which is still 
standing, the entire “reception committee,” who 
met him, consisted of a genial old Frenchman, 
seated upon a barrel (contents not noted in the 
tradition), in front of the Episcopal “palace,” 
a modest little cottage. The old Frenchman 
was munching an apple, while he held another 
in his free hand. With profuse expressions of 
welcome, he gave the unbitten apple to the 
Bishop, making up with his cordiality for the 
meagre breakfast of one apple. 

The poverty and extent of his undeveloped 
diocese were no checks upon the zeal of Bishop 
Portier. Very shortly after his arrival he be- 
gan the establishment of the great institutions 
of education and charity that have grown to 
such wonderful proportions, but whose modest 
seeds were sown by the tireless hand of Bishop 
Portier. He literally “built”? Spring Hill Col- 
lege, taking his turn with axe and spade in 
clearing the fine site, a beautiful hill, six miles 
out of the city, that he had selected for the 
school, where he himself taught while waiting 
for more teachers. He asked for, and secured 
from Georgetown, D. C., Visitation Nuns, and 
the Mobile Convent is the second house of this 
Order to be established in the United States. 
These Nuns founded a Monastery and an Acad- 
emy on Spring Hill Avenue, three miles from 
the city. These two institutions, Spring Hill 
College and the Visitation Convent, are to-day 
the two “beauty spots” of Mobile. 





A few years later, Bishop Portier established 
St. Mary’s Orphan Asylum and the Providence 
Infirmary, both in charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. 

The Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep. 
tion, which had been in the course of construe- 
tion for nearly ten years was dedicated by Bish- 
op Portier on December 8, 1850. The day of 
the dedication stands in the memory of those 
old enough to remember and has been handed 
down to others, as the coldest day that was ever 
known up to that time in Mobile. 

Bishop Portier died in 1859, leaving a monv- 
mental work of achievement in what he had 
found a wilderness. 

The second Bishop of Mobile, was Right Rey, 
John Quinlan, a native of Cloyne, Ireland. His 
memory is tenderly held as “the war Bishop,” 
for, shortly after his appointment, the terrible 
war cloud broke over the land. Many plans 
for the further building up of his diocese had 
to be laid aside for the pressing work of com- 
forting and sustaining a defeated and impoy- 
erished people. A touching memory of Bishop 
Quinlan tells of his blessing the flags of his peo- 
ple and following them to the battlefields. Af- 
ter peace came, he went to work in the face of 
the greatest difficulties to carry on his work. 
He died in 1883. 

The third Bishop of Mobile was Right Rev. 
Dominick Manucy, a native of Florida. His 
health failed very rapidly after his appoint 
ment and he asked to be relieved. He died a 
few months later. 

The fourth Bishop of Mobile was Right Rev. 
Jeremiah O’Sullivan, a native of Ireland. His 
administration was marked with great zeal and 
energy. The progress of the church kept full 
pace with the rapid growth of the state whose 
coal and iron industries had given such an im 
petus to Alabama and whose progress seemed 
strongly to contradict the motto of the State, 
taken from the Indian word “Alabama,” which 
means “Here we Rest.’’ Churches and schools 
began to spring up all over the diocese, which 
includes all of Alabama and _ northwestem 
Florida. 

Worn out with his untiring labors Bishop 
O’Sullivan went to a well-earned rest and was 
succeeded by Right Rev. Edward Patrick AF 
len, a native of Lowell, Mass., and president of 
Mount St. Mary’sCollege at Emmitsburg, Maty- 
land, at the time of his appointment. For nea 
ly thirty years the Bishop carried on the 
of the diocese. One of the pleasantest 
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of his administration was the celebration of the 
silver jubilee of his‘work as Bishop of Mobile. 
When his people realized all that had been ac- 
complished during his tenure of office, it seemed 
as if they could not do enough to show their 
gratitude and appreciation, with the result that 
one of the most beautiful celebrations in the 
history of the diocese was held, in which many 
visiting clergy, the municipal and state officials 
took part. Bishop Allen administered the 
Diocese of Mobile longer than any other Bishop 
since Bishop Portier. 


Bishop Allen was succeeded by the present 
incumbent, Right Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, of 
Baltimore. Since coming to Mobile two years 
ago, Bishop Toolen has energetically carried 
forward the work of the Church. He is great- 
ly interested in giving Catholic children every 
advantage of education under the watchful 
eare of the Church. He has made all of the 
parochial schools free and has built a fine, free 
central high school for girls, taught by the 
Sisters of Loretto. This school, by the insist- 
ent wish of his clergy and his people, is named 


The Bishop Toolen High School. There was 
already in the city a free, Catholic High School 
for boys, the McGill Institute, named for the 
family whose generous bequests made it pos- 
sible. 

In its hundred years of life, the Diocese of 
Mobile, from the two churches and three priests 
of Bishop Portier’s time and his wide unde- 
veloped territory, “as large as all of France,” 
like the scriptural wilderness has “blossomed 
as the rose.” All over the state, and the por- 
tion of Florida belonging to the diocese, church- 
es, schools, orphanages, and hospitals have been 
built. Not only among the white population do 
the zealous priests labor, but the Josephite Fa- 
thers and the Sisters of the Holy Ghost minis- 
ter to the spiritual and educational needs of 
the numerous colored contingent. 

The Benedictines and the Jesuits have 
churches and colleges, and the Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart teach several schools. Among 
the Orders having schools, orphanages, homes 
for old people, and hospitals are the Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Loretto, 

















The Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception at Mobile, Alabama, which was dedicated on December 8, 
1850. The first Bishop of Mobile (1829-1859), Rt. Rev. Michael Portier, D. D., is shown in the oval above; 
the present Bishop, the Rt. Rev. J. T. Toolen, D. D., who was consecrated on May 4, 1927, is shown at the 


lower right. 
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Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Benedictine Sisters, Sisters of the 
Holy Family, Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and Visitation Nuns. 
There are flourishing branches all over the 
Diocese of the Knights of Columbus, Holy 
Name Society, and St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
In several cities many sodalities and societies 
of women are doing good work. The cause of 
laymen’s retreats, under the auspices of the 
Bishop and the clergy, leading Catholic laymen 
and the Jesuit Fathers, associated in the Ig- 
natian Retreat Society, is having a most grati- 
fying success. 

It is an interesting fact, showing that the 
Church and her children have always been 
pioneers in every sort of civic and patriotic 
movement, that the three men, whose memories 
have been honored with monuments in Mobile, 
were all Catholics and were in very widely dif- 
ferent phases of labor. In Bienville Square, in 
the heart of the business section, and named in 
his honor, is a handsome granite cross, erected 
as a memorial to the Catholic French Canadian, 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, who 
with his group of hardy Canadians and his 
priests founded the city of Mobile. Coming 
down over two hundred years, through the dim 
arches of time, there is a statue, on a prominent 
street, in Confederate naval uniform, of Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes, the hero of the Ala- 
bama, who was a devout Catholic. One of his 
grand nephews, Father Semmes, is a Jesuit 
priest. Out in the western part of the city, in 
a pretty little park named in his honor, “Ryan 





Park,” stands a bronze statue of the poet-priegt 
of the South, Rev. Father Abram J. Ryan. He 
spent the last fifteen years of his life in Mobile, 
A few months ago the Children of the Confed. 
eracy all over the South presented to the hand. 
some, new St. Mary’s Church a beautify] 
stained glass window in memory of Father 
Ryan, who had been pastor of the old St. Mary’s 
Church for the four years preceding his death, 
The little, white, frame building, where he min- 
istered, was moved across the street and igs 
still kept intact as a sort of shrine to the be 
loved poet-priest. 

For three days, November 10, 11, and 12, 
the Catholics of the diocese will celebrate the 
centennial of its foundation. Impressive reli- 
gious ceremonies will be held in the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception in Mobile, a ven- 
erable edifice now nearing its own centenary, 
There will also be social and civic observance 
of the happy anniversary. Prominent mem- 
bers of the clergy, with numerous members of 
the laity, will gather in Mobile to help in keep- 
ing this memorable anniversary and will add 
their prayers of thanksgiving for all the many 
blessings, even too for the trials that have come 
to the diocese, and will glance back with deep- 
est admiration to the heroic figures that 
wrought out such splendid achievement in the 
face of such great difficulties and who truly 
made the wilderness of a: hundred years ago 
blossom into the beautiful flower and fruit of 
to-day. 





He who has Christ for a traveling Compan- 
ion finds the rough and narrow road to salva- 
tion turned for him into a smoothly paved high- 
way. 


Where Milwaukee's First Mass 
was Celebrated 


AGNES BROWN HERING 


O NE hundred years ago, on the west shor 
of Lake Michigan, where now stands the 


great city of Milwaukee, there was naught buta — 


pathless, trackless wilderness in the backwoods 
of Wisconsin. Scattered here and there, often 
many miles apart, was the occasional log 

of some adventurous settler who sought a home 
in the solitude of the dense forest, which he 
shared with bears and other wild animals, # 
— as with savages who roved freely over the 
and. 

One of the brave spirits that ventured into 
this wilderness was Laurent Solomon Junea) 
a young French Canadian, born in 1798, 
settled on the Wisconsin frontier in 1818. 
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Jog cabin was the first dwelling to be built 
where we find the present city of Milwaukee. 
Juneau was destined to be the first mayor as 
well as the first postmaster of the future city. 
Besides, he was to have his memory preserved 
in painting and book and statue as a gallant 
figure, pre-eminent in the virtues that enabled 
him and his co-workers to lay securely the foun- 
dations of so great an American city. Laurent 
Juneau was a Catholic, and, as the records 
show, it was in his log cabin that was offered up 
the first Holy Mass to be celebrated on the site 
where now so many churches raise their stee- 
ples aloft, silent monitors, lifting the thoughts 
of passers-by heavenwards. 


Threading his way on an Indian pony 
through the trackless woods, came Reverend 
Fleurimont J. Bonduel, pioneer priest, and of- 
fered up Holy Mass in the home of Laurent 
Juneau in August, 1837. According to Shea’s 
History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, Father Bonduel was one of the pioneer 
priests who as early as 1834 ministered to the 
scattered Catholics of the Northwest. His mem- 
ory is gratefully enshrined in the Catholic his- 
tory of Milwaukee. 

The pious Catholics who came to Juneau’s 
log cabin to assist at the Holy Sacrifice were 
forced to travel many miles to enjoy this rare 
privilege. Many came fasting that they might 
receive the Bread of Life.. Food for the jour- 
ney they carried with them. 


Among the worshipers who attended Holy 
Mass in Juneau’s dwelling was one J. W. Reh- 
berg, who later bought the log cabin. This he 
tore down and removed the lumber twelve miles 
distant to a place now called Genesee. Here 
he used the doors, the windows, and the boards 
from the roof in a 
house that he built 
for himself and his 
family. 

After some years 
Mr. Rehberg erected a 
better house. The | 
boards that had come | 
originally from the } 
Juneau cabin were } 
used in the construc- [F 
tion of a fence near | 
the watering trough, 
which had been fash- | 
loned from the hollow 
trunk of a tree. Here 
his children played 
and sang and romped 

their hours of leis- 
Ure. On the topmost 

of the fence, 
it was shaded 
by a cherry tree, the 





Picture frame made of board from log cabin in which 
first Mass was celebrated at Milwaukee 


moss grew year after year until it had become 
part of the board, forming a beautiful decora- 
tion. 

Hyacinth Rehberg, a daughter, and one of 
eleven children with which the family had been 
blessed, was a lover of nature. Her chief de- 
light was to take care of the flowers in her fa- 
ther’s garden and to spend her time in drawing 
and painting, her father encouraging and help- 
ing her at all times. The moss-covered board 
on the fence caught her fancy and she had it 
removed to make a frame for one of her paint- 
ings. So unusual and so captivating was the 
frame that it attracted much attention when 
put on display in a show window.—The paint- 
ing with its remarkable frame was solicited for 
the Wisconsin building at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893. 


When the Rehberg family left Wisconsin to 
seek a new home in Nebraska in pioneer days, 
they took with them the treasured picture, 
which has always been accorded the place of 
honor in the “best” room. Thus it happened 
that a board, which once formed part of the roof 
of the first log cabin that stood on the site 
which is now Milwaukee, and the building in 
which the Holy Sacrifice was first offered up 
there, is still preserved, while the story has 
passed down to the fourth generation. 


Hyacinth Rehberg, who in time became Mrs. 
Anton Kemmel, not only treasures highly the 
painting with its novel frame that ornaments 
her home at Brunswick, Nebraska, but she still 
loves to wield the brush and to take care of 
flowers as in the days of her youth. The flow- 
ers in her garden are especially dear to her as 
they are “descended” directly from the flowers 
that grew in her father’s garden at the old 
home in Wisconsin, 
obtaining as she did 
therefrom all the 
| seeds, slips, cuttings 
} and bulbs for her pres- 
|} ent garden. It was 
| from the garden at the 
old home that she used 
to gather flowers for 
beautifying the altars 
in her parish church. 
This practice of her 
youth she has contin- 
ued to the present day. 

Thus came to the 
prairies of Nebraska 
a remnant of the first 
house on the site now 
occupied by Milwau- 
kee—a particle of the 
roof under which the 
first Mass was said 
there. 
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g ROM cross-crowned, cancellated loft the tolling bell 
? ie i) ? Doles out in mournful tones its solemn funeral knell. 
}) Another human soul, freed from its dust-formed shell, 








a Has soared to God. The body waits for burial. 
% es); 
nS Now halts the sad cortege, as through the wide-flung door 
y ty Comes mourning Mother Church to meet her child, to pour 
, 1: \ Her holy drops in blessing on the corpse, and God implore 
us WM, To grant the exile soul true peace for evermore. 
) (TD 
‘ As 
x Unto the altar her mute offering she brings 
ek Where dies the Lamb, Who robs death of its stings, 
aN And every bell in jubilating chorus rings 
Ae ve" When she her parting, solemn absolution sings. 
; = § 
* Into an earthen shrine beside a blossoming mound, 
¢ Y, As germ-filled seed sown in God’s Acre’s sheathing ground, 
a LX The blessed remains are laid to rest till angels sound 
“if Their vivifying blast,—and all with life rebound. 
of ¥.) 
° os Love’s nimble, generous hands have plied their noble part, 
? 4 Exhausted all her stores, so kith and kin depart 
Fh > And lean for comfort on their Mother’s pulsing heart, 
x The trysting place of those from whom death would us part. 


Where dwells the deathless spark, the soul? Beside the pall? 
Where flickering fiery tongues send forth this clarion call: 

Ere souls become God’s wheat elect, men’s bodies all 

Like golden grain beneath the Reaper’s blade must fall. 


Perchance, beholding in God’s loveliness her stain 
And sin’s deformity she cast herself amain, 

To expiate her guilt, in fires of cleansing pain— 

“O God, to quench my thirst for Thee, one drop of rain.’ 






This prayer the Savior heeds upon the Holy Rood, 
Reared in the Mass, His hourly sacrificial wood, 

For, from his love-rent Heart there wells a boundless flood 

Of ceaseless, soothing rain,—moist tears of Precious Blood. 
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Alan’s “Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


Mary AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER III—BESIDE THE STREAM 


EREWARD was impatient to be away. 

He wanted to have the question decided 
that he had left unsettled when he had returned 
to Hwicca after his sojourn in Kent, for, until 
he had the lady’s own answer, he could not give 
his mind to any other thing. He was generally 
the first in the hunting field but even sport had 
lost its interest now, and so he had permitted 
the joyous train of hunters to leave him behind. 

Two weeks had gone since he had resigned 
his office as armor-bearer in the great hall, two 
weeks during which his spirit had chafed 
against the delay. There had been merry hunt- 
ing parties, and happy nights in the hall, but 
these things that at another time would have 
pleased him, left him irritated. It was in this 
mood that he had permitted the hunt to leave 
him behind. He had dismounted and was strol- 
ling quietly with one hand upon his good steed’s 
neck, and the reins twisted lightly about his 
arm. The horse seemed to understand his mas- 
ter’s mood. Every now and then the beautiful 
animal turned its head toward him, as though 
to assure him of its sympathy, but the thane’s 
thoughts were too far away for him to note 
the animal’s restlessness, and he kept on, fol- 
lowing the winding bridle path that led to the 
ford below. Before him stretched a long range 
of hills covered in all the glory of their sum- 
mer greenery, and the wood that he traversed 
lay upon the slope of another such range on the 
other bank of the river. Now and then he 
caught the gleam of sunlight upon water, and 
the sound of a little fall came up to him pleas- 
antly. A sudden turn in the path brought him 
unaware upon Alan the Scot. The jester was 
seated upon the arched root of a great oak, his 
harp slung across his shoulder, his figure bent 
forward, and his face hidden in his hands, he 
had not heard Hereward’s approach. 

The thane hesitated, he did not want to in- 
trude upon a sorrow that was evidently too deep 
for words to touch with impunity. He stood 
for a few seconds, and then the horse whinnied, 
and Alan raised his head. 

“The hunt did not pass this way, Hereward,” 
he said dully, “but an hour ago—or it may be 
only a moment—I heard the winding of a horn 
on the other side of the river. I cannot tell how 
long *twas, man, time limps but lamely by a 
sore heart.” 


The horn sounded again and his manner 
changed suddenly for the sound came from the 
ford below. “That note brings somewhat tp 
the gates of memory, and yet they bide fast 
closed, Thane, and I cannot recall that I would 
remember. That note is like—like—nay, | 
know not what I would say. There is something 
that I ever seem to pursue, yet it always escapes 
me.” He sighed heavily and bowed his face 
upon his clasped hands. 

Hereward threw his arm around the jester’s 
shoulder. ‘Vex not your soul, Alan,” he said 
gently. “There are things it were better fora 
man to forget.” 

“Ay, but there are others that it is a man’s 
duty to remember. I had a wife, a child, as 
other men have wives and children, yet I can 
not recall my wife’s face, and sometimes] 
think it is because she is dead, for in my 
dreams I often see my children, they are ever 
before me, calling, calling, always calling to 
me, and my mind is in terror, Hereward, lest 
the maid and her young brother are in peril.” 

“Trust them to the Lord Christ, Alan. ‘Tis 
all what you can do. Give them into the keep 
ing of His dear Mother,” said Hereward rever- 
ently, uncovering his fair curls as he spoke the 
blessed names. “They will care for your chil 
dren, doubt it not. Duty commands not the 
impossible.” 

“I know, I know. And I have been almost 





content this long while past, but two weeks 
since, when the young Queen spoke to me of 
my grief, I thrilled with hope, nay, I was almost 
joyous, for it seemed to me that I had caught 
the light of prophecy in her eyes. She hatha 
saintly soul, Hereward,” he added with a sharp 
glance at the thane, as though looking for con 
firmation of his own opinion. 

“Aye truly, she hath that,” returned Here | 
ward heartily, “and, saintly though she be, she © 
hath a tender woman’s heart for every soul 
distress.” 

“Say not ‘though,’ Hereward. ’Tis just 
cause her soul is saintly that her heart is tent 
er, and her spirit brave, or I am much 
taken. Saw you every a lady of so stately 
bearing? upright, as becomes a queen, 
with a sweet reverence as though she were ev 
mindful of the holy angels about her.” 

“She speaks much of them.* Two days a 
when Merwald was away at the hunt, and] ws 
in attendance upon her, she took the little # 
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gifa by the hand and led her into the wood. 
They had a merry time. The Lady Ermen- 
was a child again and played ‘hide and 
seek’ with the little one and when they were 
both tired, she took the child upon her knee, 
and sang holy songs to her, and told her of the 
angels who watch over God’s children. The lit- 
tle one fell asleep in her arms.” 

“God grant her a long life, and a happy, and 
children who shall be a blessing to her declining 

ears.” 

“Amen to that, Alan! I rejoice to know that 
the Queen is your friend. Hark you, man! trust 
your secret to her ear, for I verily believe that 
the angels have flown hither from paradise only 
to be near her. They may whisper tidings of 
those you seek.” 

“God grant it may be so! There is naught for 
me in life but that.” 

The voices of the hunting party sounded close 
at hand, Hereward vaulted into his saddle, and 
stood waiting until the King, with Swithin in 
close attendance, rode up the steep path from 
the ford. The jester also rose at the King’s ap- 
proach, and stood beside the thane. Merwald 
looked at the two men sharply. He had missed 
Hereward, and wondered to find him in Alan’s 
company, for the young thane was not inclined 
to music and song, and the lighter arts of life. 

“More plans?” he asked, with a shrewd 
glance at Alan. 

“Nay, Merwald. I but chanced to pass this 
way, having lost the field, and I came upon Alan 
inadoleful mood. Alack, poor man! he bears 
the burden of a grievous sorrow, more than 
comes to most of us.” 

“I know it, Hereward, but he will not confide 
inme. Come, ride beside me now, and if you 
can devise a means to help him, tell me of it. 
I can understand his grief, but, as he knows 
not even his own name, what can a man do? 
The Queen is greatly concerned for him, she 
hath bidden me find his wife and children, and 
how may I do that, not even knowing their 
names?” 

“Then Alan is not his true name? But he is 
a Scot?” 

“His accent betrays as much, and sometimes 
when he is alone, and the mood is upon him, 
he sings Gaelic songs. It is strange that when 


e tries to remember, he always fails. It is as’ 


though the wraith of a lost memory plays at 
hide and seek in the poor fellow’s brain, and 
when he seems almost on the point of discover- 
ing the mystery, it is then that the fogs gather 
ahew, and so the clue is lost again for a while.” 

“Someday, when the right string is touched, 
ee archer’s bow will prove itself as sure as of 


_ ‘I would that it might be so, Hereward,” 
the King. “Speak we of other matters 





now, for to-morrow morn we part. You have 
been faithful and I would fain reward you. Is 
there aught that a friend might do for a man?” 

“There is naught, Merwald. In conferring 
his friendship, a King hath reached the limit 
of his power. To know King Merwald my 
friend, is more than reward enough for prov- 
ing myself a man.” 

“Yet men are scarce; there are lusty fight- 
ers, and crafty talkers, and faithful hounds, 
and a man is more than all these. I think some- 
times that it needs the saving touch of Chris- 
tianity to raise a man to manhood.” 

“For that, Merwald, be God praised. It is 
no quality of ours then, but rather the princely 
gift of God that makes us men.” 

They rode on in silence, slowly, for the King 
seemed lost in thought. Hereward glanced at 
him once or twice, and noted the serenity of 
his face, it was almost as if he smiled, but not 
quite, and he wondered if Merwald were not 
already enmeshed in the glamour of Ermen- 
burga’s holiness, for the King had not formerly 
been wont to speak his Christian thoughts so 
freely, though he was an excellent Christian. 
The thane was almost startled when he spoke 
again. 

“Tell me about the Lady Alfrida, Hereward. 
What like is she? for I had no eyes for any 
other than the fair daughter of Ermenred when 
I abode in Kent.” 

Hereward flushed a little, yet he answered 
bravely. “She is little and graceful, with a win- 
some face encircled by dark curls, and she hath 
deep grey eyes that look a little fearfully from 
under dark brows, upon a rough world. She is 
both dainty and delicate, and I trow, or at least 
I hope, that she looks not unkindly upon my 
suit.” 

“So far, so good! 
ther?” 

“He is a pagan, Merwald, and, were it not for 
Alfrida’s firmness, she would be likewise. They 
say that her mother was a Christian, but Thu- 
nor will hear no word of her in his hearing, and 
it is said that he wedded the lady by force, and 
that she died of grief when Alfrida was still a 
mere child.” 

“Thunor! I remember him now, Hereward. 
A most oily personage in the King’s presence. 
Yes, yes, I remember him, but let it go. Truly 
I believe that it would be no small charity to 
rescue the fair daughter of such a pagan house- 
hold, and set her over that of a Christian. Tell 
me more, Hereward. I will do what lies in my 
power to sustain your suit. Is there aught that 
Thunor prizes? aught that I might give you 
that it might seem your gift to him?” 

“Nothing, Merwald, save that which is too 
precious to barter, even for the hand of his 
daughter in marriage.” 


And the thane, her fa- 
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“And that?” 

“My Christian faith. When I was in Kent 
the thane crept to me one night, and offered 
me certain things, on conditions.” 

“And the conditions?” 

“That I would renounce Christ, and aid him 
in some schemes that looked mightily like unto 
treason. It is said that he oppresses the Lady 
Alfrida sorely at times, but she ever bears 
herself bravely as becomes a princess.” 

“So, Thane, you touch upon the minstrel’s art, 
a good one, if not exactly suited to a fighter 
man.” 

Hereward laughed gaily, and they rode into 
sight of the palace where Ermenburga waited 
for their coming in the shadow of the great 
oak, and Hereward fell behind the King as he 
advanced to meet her. 


(To be continued) 
The Chalice of Salvation 


(Continued from page 297) 


the Greeks. This position is merely a matter of 
convenience. Then, lastly, to prevent anything 
from falling into the chalice, the deacon again 
covers it with the pall, which is really a reduced 
form or a detached end of the corporal.” 

“Father, you explained all the other prayers. 
Won’t you do the same here?” 

“Yes, I will. Have but a little patience. The 
priest offers ‘the chalice of salvation.’ By antic- 
ipation the Church calls it the chalice of salva- 
tion, for in a short while it will contain the re- 
deeming blood of Christ and that alone. The 
Sacrifice of the Mass is the most efficacious 
prayer to obtain our salvation, which is the 
goal of every activity. St. Epiphanius calls 
the Mass the continual salvation of the Church. 
Such it truly is, for as the blood of Abel cried 
to heaven for vengeance so the blood of Christ 
cries to heaven for salvation. Were it not for 
this Sacrifice of reconciliation, there would be 
nothing other to await us than a frightful judg- 
ment and a burning fire to consume us, but this 
Sacrifice is to link, a new bond, betwixt heaven 
and earth. This is stressed right here because 
just a moment previously the mingling of the 
water with the wine signified our union with 
Christ so expressively. Hence the reference 
also to ‘the sweet odor.’ ” 

“Yes, Father. That’s what I was waiting 
for,” Allen interjected quite eagerly. 

“This part of the prayer is based on a figura- 
tive expression of the Old Testament. The odor 
of wine is its aroma which ascends to heaven as 
an odor of sacrifice. However, it is only when 
the wine is changed into the Blood of Christ 
that it is truly an odor of sweetness. When 
this sweet fragrance wings its flight heaven- 
ward, God repeats, so to say, the words pro- 


nounced after the deluge: ‘I will no more de 
stroy every living soul as I have done; 

shall no more be waters of a flood to destroy ajj 
flesh.’ Thanks to the sweet odor of the Mass! 
Were it not for this odor, another deluge would 
no doubt have swallowed the wicked world 
many years ago. But now countless blessings 
daily flow from the altar and diffuse themselves 
over the vast expanse of the earth.” 

“Well, Father, after all this eulogy on the 
chalice I surely will shirk no sacrifice to pro 
cure one for the future priest, cost what it may, 
Thus spoke Allen as he spied a catalogue of 
church goods. Asking leave to take it with 
him, he went on his way. 


Our Frontispiece 


The rich young man, who had observed God’s com. 
mandments from his youth, went away sad when ip- 
vited by the Master to a more perfect imitation of His 
own example. His heart still clung to earthly goods 
To become perfect it is not sufficient that we detach 
our hearts from creatures, we must also rivet our soul 
to Jesus, and make its three faculties, mind, will, and 
memory, His constant servants. Our memory, as Mary 
did, must keep all His words and deeds in our heart; 
our mind must gaze in fervent meditation and loving 
contemplation at our Divine Model; whilst our will 
aided by both, follows faithfully in His footprints. This 
truth is brought home to us by the example of the holy 
women who followed our Lord, and “ministered unto 
Him of their substance.” With the multitudes they 
listened to His soul-stirring sermons, and, perhaps, as 
the painter has visualized them, were granted private 
conferences on the higher things of the spiritual life 
in the peaceful retreats of desert solitudes. They fol 
lowed Jesus through His public active life; they stood 
beneath His cross and shared in His life of suffering 
and His excruciating death. They are excellent modes 
for every state of life: Mary, the Mother and Quen 
of virginal souls in the cloister and in the world: Mary, 
the mother of James and Joseph, and Salome, the ne 
ble pattern of Christian wives and mothers; Mag 
dalen, the hope-inspiring example of all repentant sit 
ners. If, then, we wish to persevere in our state of 
life, we must look constantly at the Master, and then 
shape our lives according to the pattern in the spiritual 
workshop of mental prayer or meditation.—P. K. 


Questions 
CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


Ah, Lord, didst make the Night, 
That we love more the Light? 


Dost plant the seed of woe, 
That joy from it may grow? 


Dost hide behind Death’s Veil 
To lead us to Life’s Grail? 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 

r used for that purnose only. 

All question must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the questions. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. : 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order re- 


special an- 


ved. 
we Send questions to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Why are the Jews despised? They are in darkness, 
it is true, but I almost love them because they are the 
race from which Christ came, even if they do not be- 
lieve in Him.—Pelham, N. Y. 


Your love of the Jew does credit to you. Still, a 
dose reading of your Bible and your catechism will 

we to you that the Jewish race is under the curse of 
od. This in no wise means that the individual Jew 
is cursed—the race, as such, is. The fact that the Jew 
is despised has been pointed out by spiritual writers as 
asign of their being under the curse of God. But our 
treatment of the individual Jew should be that of 
charity and consideration always. The editor of this 
column had as a fellow religious and brother priest for 
years a converted Jew who was a most lovable charac- 
ter and a truly saintly man. Our ——- prayer 
should be in harmony with the spirit of Holy Mother 
Church that the Jews may see the light and come into 
the one true fold of Christ. 


Do you know of any religious order that would take 
ladies advanced in years?—Ohio. 

The Ladies of the Cenacle in New York City, (The 
Cenacle, St. Regis’, 628 W. 140th St.) take women who 
are advanced in years into their community. Consult 
your pastor or confessor for further information con- 
cerning their work and rule of life. 


Why are the clergy obliged to read the Divine Of- 
fice daily, but are not obliged to celebrate Mass or read 
the missal? Is not Holy Mass the highest form of wor- 
ship?—Davenport, Iowa. 

No doubt at all that Holy Mass is the greatest act 
of our holy religion. But to offer up this Divine Sacri- 
fice is a privilege for the priest and hence not binding 
as the recitation of the Divine Office which is a duty. 
The only time a priest is obligated to offer up the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is when he is placed in charge of 
souls and then on those days when the faithful are 
tbliged to hear Holy Mass; second, a religious order 
pa is obliged to offer up Mass when commanded by 

superior; finally, if a priest accepts a stipend for 
& Mass under the consideration that he will say the 
A worthy priest certainly offers up Holy Mass 

every day, when at all possible. 


Which is the greatest of all sins?—Greenleaf, Kans. 
The positive hatred of God is the greatest of all sins. 


Where is Heaven and where is hell?—Chase, Kans. 


Your question can only be aswered in a general or 
way. Heaven is where the angels and saints 
{joy the beatific vision of God. But just where that 


place is, as a locality, nobody knows. Hell is where the 
souls of those who have damned themselves suffer; 
here again the local position of that place is not known. 


Who is the patron saint of the United States of 
America?—McPherson, Kans. 

The Blessed Virgin, under the title of her Immaculate 
Conception, is the patron saint of our country. The 
feast is celebrated on December 8th. 


What Saint is invoked against 
blindness?—Little River, Kans. 

St. Thomas, whose feast occurs on December 29th 
is called upon in cases of blindness. For all eye trou- 
bles, St. Lucy, whose feast takes place December 13th, 
has always been piously invoked by the faithful. 


Who are the Gideons? 
Atchison, Kans. 


The Gideons are members of an organization known 
as the Christian Commercial Traveler’s Association, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. This organization 
was formed at the end of the 19th century. Their pur- 
pose is to place a copy of the Bible in every guest room 
of the hotels throughout the country. Whilst their 
object is certainly a most praiseworthy one, it is to be 
regretted that the “American Standard Version” of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which they use for their purpose, is 
not an authentic or recognized copy of the Bible. It 
does not even conform to the accepted Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible. The Gideons are not a religious sect. 


eye trouble and 


Are they a religious sect?— 


Can the Angelus be said sitting down?—Piqua, Kans. 
In order to gain the indulgence of the Angelus it is 
necessary that it be said kneeling, excepting on Satur- 
day evening and all day Sunday, when it is said stand- 
ing. During the Easter time, the Regina Coeli is said 
instead of the Angelus and this is always said standing. 


What do the letters U. I. O. G. D. and A. M. D. G. 
mean?—Wellington, Kans. 

The letters U. I. O. G. D. are the initial letters of the 
Latin words: “Ut in Omnibus Glorificetur Deus,” 
which mean, “That in all things God may be glorified,” 
and form the motto of the Benedictine Order. The 
words are taken from the 57th chapter of the Holy 
Rule of St. Benedict. The letters A. M. D. G. are the 
initial letters of the Latin words: “Ad Majorem Dei 
Gloriam,” which means, “For the greater glory of God,” 
and form the motto of the Society of Jesus. It is well 
established that St. Ignatius of Loyola, founder of the 
Jesuits, based his motto on that of the Benedictine 
motto mentioned of this answer. 


Is it true that every time a girl whistles the Blessed 
Virgin weeps?—Paola, Kans. 

It is not; and children should positively not be 
taught such a thing. Whilst by some it is considered 
unladylike for a girl to whistle, the action is not sin- 
ful. In fact, many girls would be much better off to 
use the time they spend in gossiping or in other sinful 
employmens of the tongue in whistling a harmless tune. 


I read the other day the expression: “the orders of 
angels”: what does that mean?—Kansas City, Mo. 


It is too bad that you did not quote more of the 
passage, so that the context might be known. I take it, 
however, that the expression refers to the nine choirs 
or orders of angels, which are as follows: Seraphim, 
Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, Principalities, Pow- 
ers, Virtues, Archangels, and Angels. 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—At the first general chapter of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, which was held at Mary- 
knoll, N. Y., the cradle of the Society, Very Rev. James 
Anthony Walsh, A. F. M., was re-elected Superior 
General of the young Society. 

—Rev. Faustin E. Hack, O. F. M., for ten years con- 
nected with the Franciscan Herald, which is published 
at Chicago, died at San Antonio, Texas, after an illness 
of a year. The corpse was brought back to Chicago 
for burial. 

—After an illness of a little more than a week Rev. 
C. F. Donovan, managing editor of the New World, a 
flourishing weekly, the official paper of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, died on Aug. 30. Father Donovan, who 
had formerly worked as a layman on Chicago dailies, 
was the author of two popular novels: “His Father’s 
Way” and “The Left Hander.” 

—Mrs. Bridget Doyle, who was born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, on Aug. 27, 1829, died at the age of 100 years 
at Friend, Nebraska. Mrs. Doyle had lived eighty years 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

—It is gratifying to note that the seminary of the 
Society of the Divine Word for the colored, at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., is attaining the end for which it was 
established—the education of colored youth for the 
priesthood. On Sept. 8 two colored clerics of the 
Society renewed their religious vows, while four others 
pronounced their first vows. A number of colored boys 
and young men are pursuing the classical course with 
the same purpose in mind. A new building with its 
chapel for the scholastics was blessed early in Septem- 
ber before the opening of school. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Shumaker, of Willey, Ia., have six 
daughters in religion. Two boys.of the family, twins, 
have begun their studies in preparation for the priest- 
hood. This reminds one very much of the family of 
“The Little Flower,” all of whose sisters are religious. 

—Bishop Turner, of Buffalo, dedicated the new St. 
Columban Preparatory Seminary at Silver Creek, N. 
Y., on Sept. 12. The seminary is conducted by the 
Society of St. Columban for the foreign missions, 
especially in China. 

—During the past summer in seventy dioceses of the 
United States there were approximately 700 religious 
vacation schools in small parishes and outlying mis- 
sions where parochial schools do not exist. About 
50,000 children were thus enabled to benefit by these 
religious instructions. The Diocese of Los Angeles 
headed the list with eighty schools; the Archdiocese 
of Dubuque followed with seventy-five. It is probable 
that the number of such schools will be increased to a 
thousand next summer. Bishops and priests are en- 
thusiastic over the success of the religious vacation 
school. 

—The Catholic Laymen’s League, which has been 
operating in Virginia for some months past, is doing 
much good. Numerous commendatory letters have been 








received from non-Catholics in praise of the venture 

—Very Rev. Gilbert Francais, C. S. C., Honorary 
Superior General ‘of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross, died recently at St. Joseph’s farm near Notre 
Dame, Ind. Father Francais, who was eighty years 
of age, held the office of Superior General from 1893 
until two years ago, when he retired from office, 

—During the second week in October celebrations 
were held throughout the land commemorating _ the 
150th anniversary of the death of Count Casimir Py 
laski, a Polish hero of the American Revolution, who 
fell in battle at Savannah, Ga., on Oct. 9, 1779, fighting 
for the freedom of the American colonies. Kosciusko 
was another Polish nobleman who helped the colonists 
to attain their independence. The latter, who returned 
to Poland after the war, was killed on Oct. 15, 1817, 
by a fall over a precipice in Switzerland. 

—Frederick Wm. Kenny, K. C., a lawyer of note 
holding various important positions of honor and trust, 
died on Aug. 24 in his native land at Kingstown, Ire 
land. Because of his genial disposition and other ex. 
cellent qualities, Mr. Kenny had a large circle of 
friends. In his youth he was a student of the celebrat- 
ed Benedictine school at Downside Abbey, finishing his 
course at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Benedictine 

—Rt. Rev. Hildebrand Vanucci, O. S. B., has been 
elected Abbot of St. Paul’s beyond-the-walls at Rome 
to succeed Cardinal Schuster who is now Archbishop 
of Milan. 

—St. Andrew’s Priory, which was founded at Cleve 
land, O., two years ago by St. Procopius Abbey of 
Lisle, Ill., for the Slovaks, has been raised to the 
status of an independent, canonical priory. Very Rev, 
Gregory Vaniscak, O. S. B., has been elected Prior, 

—The name of Rev. Patrick O’Neil, O. S. B,, of 
Holy Cross Abbey, Cafion City, Colorado, has been 
heralded throughout the land as the hero of the hour 
on the occasion of the recent mutiny of the prisoners 
of the Colorado State Prison. A number of guards 
were held prisoners by the mutineers. At the request 
for volunteers to liberate the men whose lives were in 
danger Father O’Neil offered his services. Under covet 
of a heavy barrage of machine gun and rifle fire ke 
planted a charge of fifty pounds of dynamite at th 
entrance of the cell house where the guards were being 


held as hostages. The first charge failed to explode | 


he planted a second which was effective. 


—The Rt. Rev. Edmond Obrecht, O. C. R., Abba | 


of Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky, celebrated on Sept 
19 the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to i 
priesthood. While Trappists from other monasterié 
in the U. S. A. and Canada, and also three abbot 
from Europe were present, the celebration was of 
private nature. 







CONCEPTION ABBEY.—On St. Michael’s Day, Sept & 
took place the solemn dedication of St. Michael’s Hal, 
the new college building at the abbey school. 
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the Church dignitaries ony neighboring cities 

on the memorable occaston were the Bishop of the 
Diocese of St. Joseph, Rt. Rev. Francis/Glennon of St. 
Louis, who preached at the Mass; Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Rummel of Omaha, who delivered the address at the 
dedication ceremonies of the new hall; Rt. Rev. Mar- 
tin Veth, O. S. B., Abbot of Atchison Abbey; Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Huessmann, of Templeton, Iowa. Combined with 
the dedication ceremonies was the celebration of the 
fourteenth centenary of the founding of the Order of 
St. Benedict. 

On Sept. 2 a secular priest and five students, who 
were invested with the habit of St. Benedict, began 
their year’s novitiate. 

—Rev. Benedict Villiger, O. S. B., who spent three 
years teaching science in the abbey schools at Sao 
Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has returned to join 
the teaching staff at Conception. Among the other 
professors on the faculty is Rev. Bede Horsak, O. S. B., 
1.C. D., of St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana. 
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WEINGARTEN ABBEY (Wuerttemberg) .—The first two 
new priests for Weingarten Abbey since its reopening 
were ordained a year ago. On the feast of Our Lady’s 
Nativity this September Bishop Sproll again came to 
enfer orders, Fr. Columban Buhl, of Bavendorf, be- 
coming priest, while Fr. Albert Jans, of Ravensburg, 
became deacon, and Fr. Benedict Eisele, subdeacon. 
The latter had taken his perpetual vows on Sept. 3rd. 
Fr. Columban sang his First Mass the following day, 
the two priests ordained last year acting as cantors. 
As the seventy-five Oblate boys had just returned from 
their holidays, the community was able to celebrate 
these days with a full choir. 

Having now ruled Erdington Abbey and Weingarten 
Abbey successively for a total of thirty years, Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Ansgar Héckelmann, tendered his resignation in 
tothe Archabbot of Beuron on Sept. 5th. In the course 
of the month the community elected as Abbot-Coad- 
jutor the Rev. Michael von Witiowski, a monk of the 
new Abbey of Neuburg near Heidelberg. He is 44 
yeats of age, of Polish parentage and distinguished 
himself as a musician before his theological studies at 
Beuron and Rome. Since then his work as preacher 
has met with eminent success. He was blessed at 
Weingarten Abbey on Sunday, October 20th, by Bishop 
Sproll, successor of Bishop Keppler. There is every 
hope that the Abbey, now reopened some seven years, 
will be able to develop its liturgical spirit, so well 
maintained by Abbot Ansgar, and play its full part in 
“Catholic Action.” 
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St. VINCENT ARCHABBEY.—On Sept. 7th Rev. Damian 
Smith, 0. S. B., M. Sc., left for Peking, China, where 
he will remain two years at the Catholic University to 
organize and supervise the School of Science, which is to 
be opened there this term. Dom Damian holds his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the Chicago U. 

The Rt. Rev. Archabbot received the solemn vows 
“t Fr. Justin Krellner, O. S. B., on Sept. 8th. Fr, Justin 
is the twenty-fourth boy from St. Mary’s, Pa., to enter 
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the Benedictine Order. He will pursue his theological 
studies at the International Benedictine College of Sant’ 
Anselmo at Rome. 

Dom Francis Clougherty, O. S. B., is at present in 
this country working in behalf of the Catholic U at 
Peking, China. 

The scholastic enrollment this year at St. Vincent’s 
reaches twenty-six beyond the 500 mark. Of this num- 
ber 172 are in the Seminary exclusive of the fifty-two 
clerics of the Order, who also attend class in the semi- 
nary. The latter represent seven abbeys: St. Vin- 
cent’s; St. John’s, Minnesota; St. Mary’s, Newark, 
N. J.; St. Bede’s, Illinois; St. Leo’s Florida; St. 
Anselm’s, Manchester, N. H.; San Beda, Manila, P. I. 


St. JOHN’s ABBEY.—St. John’s University opened its 
seventy-third academic year with an enrollment of 487 
students in College and High School departments and 
ninety-five in the Seminary. Registration began on 
Sept. 10th. The formal opening, however, took place on 
Sunday the 15th with a Solemn High Mass at which 
the Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., Ph. D., President 
of the Institution, addressed the student body. 

Fifteen young men are making their novitiate at St. 
John’s. Of this number eight are for the Abbey, while 
the remaining seven represent the Abbeys of St. Pro- 
copius (Illinois), St. Peter (Canada), St. Gregory the 
Great (Oklahoma), and Holy Cross (Colorado). 

There are fifty-one clerics of the Order residing at 
St. John’s. Of these eleven are from St. Bede Abbey. 
There are forty-six who belong to the Abbey, but four- 
teen of these are making their studies elsewhere: six 
are at Assumption Abbey in North Dakota, three are 
at the Benedictine University at Salzburg in Austria, 
two are at St. Anselm’s in Rome, and three are work- 
ing for degrees at St. Vincent Archabbey. 

Rev. Aidan Germain, O. S. B., Ph. D., J. C. B., a 
former professor of the University, has gone to Peking, 
China, where he will fill the chair of history at the 
Catholic University. Father Damian Baker, O. S. B., 
another of last year’s professors at St. John’s, is doing 
postgraduate work at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Eight other Benedictines are likewise at the 
Catholic University. 

Fifty-one years among the Chippewa Indians at 
White Earth in Northern Minnesota is the record left 
by Father Aloysius Hermanutz, O. S. B., who died sud- 
denly on Sept. 4th. The body of the beloved mission- 
ary was brought back to St. John’s for burial. Father 
Aloysius was solicitous for the temporal as well as for 
the spiritual welfare of his charges. The deceased was 
born on June 10, 1853; on December 29, 1871, he 
made his religious profession, and on April 15, 1876, 
he was ordained to the priesthood. 

Father Hugo, who returned from the missions on the 
Bahama Islands, has been named administrator of St. 
Anselm’s parish in New York City to succeed Father 
Bernard, who has now entered upon his appointment 
of Vicar-Forane of the Bahamas. For twenty-seven 
years Father Bernard was superior of St. Anselm’s 
Priory and pastor of St. Anselm’s church. This is said 
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to be the only church in the United States that is dec- 
orated according to the art school of Beuron. The work 
of decoration was executed by the distinguished Ben- 
edictine artist Dom Adelbert Gresnigt, O. S. B., of 
Maredsous Abbey, Belgium. Dom Adelbert is now en- 
gaged by the Catholic University of Peking in doing 
Sino-Christian art and architecture in China. 

St. Anselm’s Church in the Bronx, New York City, 
to which reference was made in the preceding para- 
graph, and which is under the care of Fathers from St. 
John’s Abbey, was consecrated on October 9th by His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes. Bishop Mitty, of Salt Lake, 
consecrated the two side altars in the upper church. 
The following prelates consecrated altars in the lower 
church: Rt. Rev. Abbot Alcuin, of St. John’s, the 
main altar; Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius, of St. Vin- 
cent’s, the Rosary altar; Rt. Rev. Abbot Bernard, of 
Manchester, N. H., St. Benedict’s altar. Present in the 
sanctuary, besides many other clergymen, was the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Ernest, of Newark, President of the 
American-Cassinese Congregation. Before he imparted 
the Apostolic Blessing, the Cardinal made a brief ad- 
dress to the assembled congregation on the meaning of 
the sacred ceremonies of consecration. He also paid a 
warm tribute to Father Bernard and expressed his 
regret that the latter was about to sever his connections 
with St. Anselm’s. 

From New York Abbot Alcuin departed for Rome 
on business connected with St. John’s Abbey and its 
dependencies. 

The-Liturgical Press of St. John’s continues with 
increased activity. Volume four of Orate Fratres, 
which is said to be the only liturgical periodical in the 
English language, will add sixteen pages to its present 
size of thirty-two. Another publication, which made 
its appearance in September, is Sponsa Regis, the aim 
of which is to “carry articles on all questions of re- 
ligious life, ascetical and mystical, historical, liturgical, 
educational, on Catholic action, on the best religious 
and spiritual books appearing to-day, on current events 
and activities in religious life,” etc. This new maga- 
zine will be devoted to the interests of the Catholic 
sisterhoods in the United States. The subscription 
price is $1.00. Besides these publications the Liturgical 
Press has just put on the market “With Mother 
Church,” a new venture in religious instruction, which 
consists of five exercise books for the grade schools 
and for high school. These books are an outgrowth 
of the Liturgical Summer School studies by fifteen 
Dominican Sisters from Marywood at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, who collaborated with the summer school 
staff in working out the series. 


Thanksgiving for Deliverance from Mental 
Anguish 


A native religious in far-off Ceylon, who is prepar- 
ing for the holy priesthood, sends us the following 
thanksgiving for a great favor, which he ascribes to 
the intercession of Sister M. Annella, O. S. B., a brief 


sketch of whose life appeared in the July number of 
THE GRAIL for 1928. 

For four years I had been suffering from a ment] 
anguish which the Little Flower of Jesus calls a pain. 
ful martyrdom. It would take me rather too far tp 
give a brief account of the different kinds of menta) 
worries and of the innumerable, continual, and painfyj 
sufferings and the tortures of mind I had to endure 
during these long years. And only those who haye 
been tried in the crucible of scrupulosity can realize the 
truth of my statements. At times the mental tortures 
were so unbearable that I sought release only in tears, 
I made many novenas of prayers for my mental re 
covery, and it pleased God not to take away that crogs 
from me. It happened once recently a missionary 
priest sent me “The Grail,” bidding me read the thril}. 
ing article entitled “An Apostle of suffering in Ou 
Day.” The title very much interested me and I read 
it and was struck very much by the terrible sufferings 
of Sister M. Annella Zervas, O. S. B., all of which she 
had heroically borne for her Heavenly Spouse. I was 
very much impressed by the great patience all her e- 
cruciating tortures of body and soul for her Loving 
Jesus, and above all by her oft-repeated prayer amidst 
her suffering and pain, “My Jesus, send me more suf- 
fering, but give me strength to bear it”—and by her 
complete resignation to the most Holy Will of he 
Divine Spouse—“I do not wish to die: I am willing 
to live on and suffer as long as God wills it.” I fet 
as if I had found a powerful intercessor in the perso 
of the servant of God, Sister M. Annella, whose life 
had been a continual ascent to the top of Calvary, 
who would obtain for me this great favor. With the 
greatest confidence of gaining this favor through the 
intercession of her, whose lamp of her life had been an 
“anguish of spirit” lovingly borne for her Lord, 


“That anguish of spirit 
Full often was mine, 
Since anguish of spirit 
So often was Thine!” 

I made a novena and promised that if I were tor 
ceive the favor I would make known the blessing 
ceived to be published in “The Grail.” Happy to sy 
that I have received the favor I asked from Sister At 
nella to obtain from God through the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary and St. Joseph. May the merciful Gi 
deign to shower down roses on men through His ® 
loved and “wheresoever this gospel shall be preachel 


in the whole world, that also which she hath done, stal © 


be told for a memory of her.” 
Brother X 


NoTe:—A memorial card with the likeness of Sis# 
Annella will be sent gratis by the editor of THE Gal 


to those who enclose with their request a self-addresse, 
stamped envelope. 






A subscriber to THE GRAIL, who lives at Albert I 
Minn., asks us to make known through THe Grant 
she was granted a wonderful favor through mer 
cession of Sister Annella. 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





THE MISSIONS AND THE POOR SOULS 


The poor little Indian children at the missions are 
especial pets of God, and the poor souls in purgatory 
are His very dear friends, because the first are small 
and innocent, and “of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and they are poor as He was; the second are saints 
already, and our Lord is very tender toward them be- 
cause they must still suffer, for “Nothing unclean can 
enter Heaven” be it ever so tiny a speck. Our Lord is 

rfect—so perfect that the smallest sin or fault is 
fateful in His eyes, therefore only the most perfect, 


brilliant, beautiful souls can be admitted to His home, - 


for even one small sin or fault would mar its beauty 
and harmony. ; f 

So therefore, if the little Indian children and the 
poor souls are so precious in His eyes, how must He 
not love all those who try to help those special friends 
and pets? In this month of November, which is dedi- 
cated to the poor souls, we can combine charity to both, 
by helping the missions in honor of the poor souls. We 
read that “prayer, fasting and almsgiving” are the 
golden keys which open the treasures of Heaven to us 
and to those for whom we pray. Often we pray for a 
long time for some favor, and it seems our Lord does 
not see fit to grant it, although it may be a very lau- 
dable thing we are asking for. But try giving alms 
along with your prayer, and see how fast your prayer 
is answered! Have you ever tried it? 

Send’ the missionaries a gift of money in memory of 
one of your loved ones, asking the children’s prayers 
for that particular soul. In that way we help both the 
missions and the poor souls too—a two-way charity. 
as it were, holding twice as much blessing as any 
other. 


Now that winter is coming on, all 
three missions will have heavy coal bills 
topay. Their coal needs are large, and 
it is very expensive out in that section, 
to say nothing of the long distance it 
has to be hauled from the railroad. Let 
us not be outdone by those outside the 
Catholic Faith, who have fine buildings 

their missions, pay their mission- 
aries good salaries, and always see that 
there are plenty of supplies, so that 
the missionary wants for nothing. If 
Protestants can have such good will to- 
ward their missions, why not Catholics? 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes: “Two per- 
sons have sent me the price of a bed for 
our new dormitory. Of course, I could 
not wait until the funds came in for 
the ninety-eight, but had to order 
them, hoping that our Lord will inspire 
some generous souls to help me lift the 
debt on them. I expect the parents of 
the children to do what they can and 





not leave the whole burden to charity. I do not wish to 
encourage them to dependence upon charity altogether, 
as this would be a wrong policy. But they can do but 
little, as the heavy hail storms this summer did much 
damage to their small farms. 

“I have received some of the new currency from 
donors, and it is very pretty, but so far I have seen 
only the one and two-dollar denominations. I would 
not mind getting a few samples of the higher denomina- 
tions too, but of course, I would not refuse any of the 
old issues, no matter what their face value. 

“I hope our good friends will follow the suggestion 
of sending us a shower of kitchen utensils, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, laundry needs, and also blankets 
and sheets. Shoes are needed very much too; any 
kind will do; it does not matter if they are not of the 
latest style. In fact, we prefer the old-fashioned, low- 
heeled, full-leather shoes. 


“Then we will need a few bags of beans; Indian 
kiddies are very fond of beans. Flour, oatmeal, rice, 
sugar, prunes, etc., will all be needed to keep soul and 
body together. 

“And the coal, which is a big item. It gets very cold 
here near the Canadian border. We are in the Arctic 
slope, and do not therefore enjoy the long summers 
common to states in the Gulf slope. All we can do is, 
trust that our dear Lord will send friends to assist us 
in our need. Surely they all know of His words: ‘As 
long as you did it to the least of these my little ones, 
you did it to Me.’ 

“A few friends came touring through the reserva- 
tion one day, and they were very much impressed by 
what they saw. They were very enthusiastic and 
longed to be able to be of help, but they were not 
persons of extraordinary means. The wealthy people 
do not reach such out-of-the-way places, and it is ste, 
the personal touch with the work that inspires a sym- 
pathetic and helpful interest. 

“I recently made a trip to Father Sylvester’s school 
at Marty, taking with me five little waifs for his school. 
Just as we were about to start, I received a sick call 
17 miles in the opposite direction, so we did not get 
started until 3:20 P. M., reaching Marty shortly before 
midnight. We covered 830 miles. The kiddies had 
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filled up on June berries, and got seasick on the way. 
We stopped at a filling station and turned the hose 
on the car.” 


THOSE UTENSILS 


And while we are on the subject, let us not forget 
all the things Father Ambrose needs to get his new 
school fully equipped. It is a boarding school, you 
know, and besides studying their lessons and going to 
school, the children eat and sleep there from September 
until June, so all the needs of a houshold are theirs. 
Many people may find in their pantries certain dishes 
or pots or kettles which they never use and could do 
without. Why not send them to Seven Dolors? Some 
people have discarded their sadirons for an elect.‘ic 
iron. Why not send the sadirons? They will need quite 
afew. One lady from Philadelphia writes that she has 
two sets which she would be glad to send to some 
mission. We are writing her that Seven Dolors will 
be delighted to have her sadirons. 

Don’t forget to weed out your clothes and shoe 
closets this fall and send to the missions whatever is no 
longer used. In your bundle for Seven Dolors, send a 
few bars of soap or chips or powder, or starch, or 
clothespins, which are forty for a dime. Or roll in a 
carton of oats or a pound of coffee or navy beans. 
Sheets and pillow slips will be needed too. Some 
ladies may be able to send a sheet and two pillow slips 
from their store, or they might be able to send 10 or 
12 yards of muslin to the Sisters for pillow slips. Many 
autumn sales are going on now, and very good muslin 
may be bought at 10 or 12 yards for a dollar. 

Particularly welcome are any old overcoats discard- 
ed by the men or boys of your family, or discarded 
ladies’ coats. If every family would weed out all the 
things they do not need every few months, the missions 
would be well supplied. 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


We have a very nice letter from Father Sylvester 
in which he says: “This year we have two hundred and 
fifty Indian children. We cannot take more. If we 
did, they would have to sleep on the kitchen floor and 
in the chapel, and that would hardly do. 

“We are busy now digging our spuds. They are 
very precious this year, as the crop is short. We must 
treasure them and handle them like gold nuggets. The 
price of potatoes will be beyond our pocketbook this 
year. We will have to eat corn when the potatoes give 
out. We have been dividing up with Father Ambrose 


of Seven Dolors during the past year, sending him . 


money, clothing, machinery, and everything that we 
could spare for his needs. In the meantime, we must 
economize here at Marty, but I trust it will all bring 
us a blessing in time. 

“Two more sisters have come to Marty to share the 
burden of taking care of our big army of little ‘reds.’ 
We were fortunate to get them, for Sisters for mis- 
sionary work are scarce. I wish that more of our 
young ladies, when the time comes for them to decide 
upon their vocation, would think of the missions, and 
work for time and eternity. Their reward is very 
great. If some of your readers would like to know 
about their vocation, I would be glad to write to them. 

“Badly as we need it, our new dormitory building 
could not be started this year. Maybe next year, God 
willing, and our good friends helping.” 





How nice it would be if those of our readers who are 
grocers, greenstore or market owners, could send Fa- 
ther Sylvester a sack of potatoes each, as they are able 
to obtain them wholesale far cheaper than Father can 
purchase them up in his locality. Or most anyone could 
roll 15 pounds of potatoes (a peck) in a discarded coat 





and surprise the good missionary making him smile 
that wonderful smile of his that never comes off jn 
the midst of the greatest difficulties and obstacles. For 
it would never do to let 250 poor little Indian kiddies 
want for potatoes, which are such a necessary article 
of diet. Let us help! 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


And now about that burnt-out oven of Father Jus. 
tin’s. Only a few persons have responded and here, the 
kiddies are back at school, and as busy as bees with 
their studies, and needing good bread, oh, so badly, to 
keep them going steadily ahead, and the sisters and 
girls having such a time with the old oven that all but 
refuses to bake anything. Now this oven is a 
large affair, built of brick, enough to bake dozens of 
loaves at one time, and it will cost about $200, and be 
cause of the heavy drain of daily expenses in feedj 
and clothing such a large number of children, Father 
simply cannot spare the money. Besides, there is stil] 
a heavy debt on his buildings, a new rectory is bei 
built, to replace the forty-year-old shed used by Fa- 
ther Pius, and semiannual interest bills must be 
to say nothing of paying off something on the principal, 

Miss Gertrude Haas of Chester, Pa. sent $1.00 and 
Mrs. Sarah Morshon of Charlestown, Mass., sent $2,00 
to Clare Hampton for this oven. May God bless them 
for responding so kindly. Send donations for oven to 
Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo., o 
direct to Father Justin. 

Father has dreams of some day building up a herd 
of breed cows and being independent through sale of 
milk and cream, also dairy products over and above 
what would be needed for the mission. Let us hope and 
pray that these dreams may some day be realized. 


SILVER FOIL 





_ Our faithful friends are still continuing to send in 

tin and silver foil, for which we thank them. It is very 
easy to save up a package of this material, as so many 
things come wrapped in it, and it may be sold for the 
mission. The following sent in packages this month: 
Miss B. Wareham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. J. Nell- 
gan, Haddon Heights, N. J.; Mrs. T. McMenamin, 
Phila., Pa.; Miss Stella Clark, Littlerock, Cal.; Mrs. 
C. Peake, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Mary Campbell, Dor 
chester, Mass.; J. A. Unmussig, Augusta, Ky.; Mr 
F. J. Morhman, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. H. Siemon, Phila, 
Pa.; J. L. B., Wheeling, W. Va. Mrs. Rose Stallboris, 
Hanover, Kans., and Miss Mary Grabenstein, Cumber- 
land, Md., each sent a box of prayer books, holy pic 
tures, medals, etc. May God bless all these kind friends. 
Come again! Ask your friends to help you save and 
send to Clare Hampton. 


BEADWORK BUREAU 


When buying gifts for Christmas, don’t forget ou 
beadwork and quilt tops. These will make most ap © 
propriate gifts, which will be appreciated. Adult moe — 
casins, (give length of foot in inches) $2.00; children’s 
$1.50; babies’ $1.00 and 75¢. (The baby moccasins 
are especially beautiful.) Doll moccasins 25¢ and 5% 
(Give length.) The 25¢ ones are small. Woven ne& 
laces, $1.00. Woven bracelets, 50¢. Head band, $20 
War club with beaded handle and stone head, $20 
Beaded handbags, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. One at $10 
All beautifully beaded. 

Cotton patch-quilt tops, $5.00. Silk ones, made mot 
ly of silk crepe, nicely featherstitched, and rei 
enough to be used as counterpanes, $8.00. These 
resent many hours of patient labor on the part of 
Indian women. Let us patronize them and enable thet 
to earn a living. Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Kans 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Again this month 
we shall talk a little while about amusements. You 
put your stamp of disapproval upon bad amusements 
by staying away from them, while, on the other hand, 
you encourage attendance by patronizing them. If all 
Catholics lived up to the teaching of the Church in 
regard to amusements, it would be much less profitable 
to publish papers that are unfit to be read, to conduct 
bad theaters, and to put questionable pictures on the 
screen. 


You can exert a very powerful influence for good by 
attending amusements that are worthwhile, helpful, 
and elevating. Every time you buy a ticket to a place 
of recreation you are voting that you approve of this 
kind of amusement, and that you think that it is the 
proper place for good Catholics to go to enjoy them- 
selves, and that is the reason why you should have your 
name associated with everything that is worthy, noble, 
uplifting, and good. 

Reading is a form of recreation and amusement, but 
some of it is poisonous and should be avoided as much 
as poison ivy—for fear of contamination. 


Perhaps the most popular form of entertainment 
now is the movies. So long as the public demands 
what is questionable in that line, it will be served with 
just that sort of thing. Attend only those movies that 
will provide you with healthful amusement. Dances 
and auto parties form another source of amusement 
that is indulged in by so many young persons. Both 
of these may be the occasion of a muititude of sins. 
Where dancing pavilions are built in the country far 
from town, the young may be, and are, easily snared 
and trapped by those who are lacking in principle and 
who care for neither sobriety nor virtue. 

The Catholic should be serious, be safe, and be sane. 
Baving fun is not the principal end of life. So many 
persons turn their lives upside down that young per- 
sons do not know to whom to turn. By this I mean 
that instead of amusement being used as a means of 
strength and recreation to enable one to work better, 
often work is used as a means to get money with which 
to buy amusements until after a time the individual 
finds that he has no stability of character left and he 
is like a jelly fish. 

Catholics have their Holy Mother the Church to turn 
to for advice and strength and as a safe guide to follow 


If in doubt, say a little prayer. 





HALLOWEEN 


The thirty-first of October, which is called Hal- 
loween, the eve preceding Allhallow or All Saints, a 
time when pranks are played by mischievous boys, has 
nothing at all to do with the feast of All Saints which 
occurs on November 1. The weird and strange customs 
practiced on that night in many countries must have 
been handed down from pagan times. 

Associated with this night are witches, goblins, and 
ghosts while apples, nuts and bonfires play an im- 
portant part. 

Parties for children and grown-ups are held in every 
town and both young and old make merry. Poems to 
read are usually sought and those very frequently used 
are Riley’s “Orphant Annie,” and “When de Folks Git 
Back,” and the “Jolly Miller.” “The Night Wind,” by 
Eugene Field is another favorite. 


THANKSGIVING FABLE 


It was a hungry pussy cat upon Thanksgiving morn, 

And she watched a thankful little mouse that ate an 
ear of corn. 

“If I ate that thankful little mouse, how thankful he 
should be, 

When he has made a meal himself, to make a meal for 
me! 

Then with his thanks for having fed, and his thanks 
for feeding me, 

= his thankfulness inside, how thankful I shall 


Thus — the hungry pussy cat, upon Thanksgiving 


But the. little mouse had overheard and declined (with 
thanks) to stay! —OLIVER HEREFORD. 


HOW A BRAVE BOY DIED 
STEPHEN TuHuts, O. S. B. 


Dear Boys and Girls! Read the following consoling 
incident which happened only a few months ago in a 
Kentucky coal mine. In this narrative you will find a 
very practical lesson that may be of great value to you 
and to your brothers and sisters and other friends. 
November is the month in which we are reminded in a 
special manner of death and of prayer for our dear de- 
parted ones. Death lies in wait for us at almost every 
turn. We are almost continually in danger. When we 
go away in the morning, we are never absolutely sure 
that we shall return safe and sound in the eveni 
If we are always prepared, as was the boy this artic 
tells of, we shall have nothing to fear.—EDIToOR. 


It was early in June, 1929. Jasper Academy, a 


boarding school down in southern Indiana, had closed 
The boys of the Academy 


its doors for the vacation. 
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who had successfully completed their junior year were 
elated in the thought that they were now seniors-elect. 
One of their number, however, whom we shall call John 
Barton for convenience sake, was destined not to be of 
their number when the class should reassemble at school 
for the fall term. Providence had decreed otherwise. 

Taking his share in sports and other activities of the 
school, John was very popular among his fellow stu- 
dents. Center of the varsity football team during his 
last year at school, would prove a fitting climax to his 
athletic ambitions—and for this he was told to prepare 
himself. Full of youthful vigor though he was, he re- 
solved to spend the months of the summer vacation in 
his uncle’s coal mine to build up his physical endurance 
for the coming school year’s heavy program. Besides, 
he was thinking of taking up mining anyway after his 
graduation. In this frame of mind, happy and care- 
free, he set off for the hills of Kentucky. 

But this is getting ahead of our narrative. Shortly 
before the dismissal of the students in June for the 
summer vacation, John was forcibly struck one Sunday 
morning by a sermon on perfect contrition that had 
been preached in the chapel before the student body 
by one of his Reverend professors. Coming to the Fa- 
ther who had preached, he told him that he had never 
listened to a sermon that had impressed him more. 
“Father,” he added, “one thing sure, I’m not going to 
forget what you told us about being prepared for any 
accident during the summer—and having an act of per- 
fect contrition handy at all times, in case one might not 
be able to get to a priest for the sacraments. Father, 
who knows when I am down deep in that mine this sum- 
mer what may happen! Believe me, I’m not going to 
take any chances.” The Father reminded him not to 
wait until the necessity arose, but to practice the acts 
of contrition frequently, in order always to be prepared. 
This the lad agreed to do. The last letter his professor 
received from him told how he was really practicing 
the “acts.” 

It was early in the evening of July 2, 1929. Save 
for the feeble rays of a miner’s lamp, the darkness 
of the mine was impenetrable. Though unseen 
by the youth, who was preparing’ the high- 
powered explosive for the evening blast, grim 
Death with grinning visage was lurking in 
the shadows behind him. In his lap lay the charge 
that was to tear the coal loose from the bosom of 
Mother Earth. At his side was a large quantity of 
the same deadly explosive. Suddenly, and without 
warning, his miner’s lamp was éxtinguished. The 
darkness was unbroken. Then in seme unaccountable 
manner a spark struck the powder. The result may 
more easily be imagined than described— 

Poor lad! All his clothing burnt away, save only 
the leather belt and shoes—which he then himself re- 
moved—and the frightfully burnt flesh hanging from 
the body. He called for help; but the miners fearing 
that an explosion had taken place, sought their safety 
in flight. The brave young fellow then staggered out 
by himself some 700 feet, over the coal, amid the smoke 
and darkness, to the mouth of the mine. A piteous 
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spectacle he presented. 
was his first exclamation. 

A visiting aunt, a trained nurse, gave the boy first 
aid, and placed him on a cot. “Auntie, let’s say the 
act of contrition,” he pleaded. And with a firm yoig 
he prayed aloud the act of contrition. Then he turned 
to the surrounding miners and asked them to kne@ 
down and pray with him, while he prayed aloud the 
Our Father and the Hail Mary. And those rough, 
hardy miners—whose knees had perhaps seldom bent 
in prayer before, and whose eyes had rarely melted 
into tears of emotion—open-mouthed in astonishment 
at the bravery of the undaunted Catholic boy, who did 
not forget his God and his immortal soul, even amid 
the most frightful torments—those men knelt as the 
dying boy lisped the profession of his faith and low 
for his God and his dear Heavenly Mother Mary. 

The priest arrived from some eight miles away. The 
mutilated youth had been placed in the ambulance 
awaiting the arrival of the priest, the minister 
of God. What passed between the stricken lad and the 
priest in the ambulance is known only to God and t 
his confessor. The priest emerged from the ambulane 
amazed at the heroism and the beautiful character of 
the poor sufferer. Holy Viaticum was administered at 
once—but only half of the Sacred Host, for it was 
feared that the sufferer could not swallow more. This 
devoutly consumed, the lad begged, “Now, Father, 
please give me the other half.” His request was grant- 
ed. For Extreme Unction the priest found, besides the 
forehead, which the boy had protected with his hands 
at the time of the accident, only one spot solid enough 
to bear the pressure of the anointing with the Holy 
Oil—a spot the size of a quarter on one ankle, whid 
had evidently been protected by the shoe. 

The sacred ceremonies over, the journey to the hosp- 
tal, forty-five miles away, was begun, in the desperate 
hope that possibly something might be done to relieve 
the pain of the injured youth. All others were broken 
with sorrow—John alone remained brave and cheerful 
and patient. He even remarked jokingly to his aunt: 
“I’m just like a ‘Lucky Strike’—toasted all over!” 

At the hospital there was no remedy to prolong the 
life of the brave Catholic lad. Some hours later, about 
midnight, he turned to his aunt and asked her one 
more to pray the Hail Mary with him. Then he@ 
claimed: “My God, help me and save me—make mea 
good boy!” With a smile he gave his young, coum 
geous, and beautiful soul into the hands of God's hoy 
angels. And who can doubt that God took him int 
His own loving embrace—forever—for God yearns ® 
admit into His presence the soul of a manly, loyal 
Catholic youth, such as this was. 

The young hero has not died in vain. His life—shal 
I rather say death?—was complete, for it was a gear 
ine success. If all life is a preparation for that® 
preme moment of death, then this young man knew hor 
to live—because he knew how to die. Young as he Wi 
he had learned from his Faith how to be able Ae | 
Death undaunted. Made a moral giant by 
education, he walked unflinchingly—nay, even 


“Get a priest—I’m dying” 
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ng,” —through the midst of frightful sufferings into Eter- Regina Mikucka, 1625 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago, 
nity itself. % wrote a —s ae - age a on a sides of — 
: : : paper. rry, but into the basket it has to go. Try 
first If Cat holic yosemite ae nd Catholic education taught again, Regina, and observe the rules. ™ 
the and trained this beautiful, youthful soul thus to die, 
voice then indeed Catholic education has not labored in vain! : Mary A. noun, 456 N. . mgs St., Greensburg, In- 
jana, is another new member. Perhaps she doesn’t 
om: LETTER BOX know the rules. Write again, Mary, and use only 
1 the Will you please write to THE CoRNER for the Decem- °° side of the paper, please. ' 
issue and tell us what you wish for Christmas, 
ugh, A of one kind act that you are going to perform to EXCHANGE SMILES 
bent make someone else happy. ; : Willie: “Look at that rhinoceros.” 
elted eget of A riters are ee we rules by using Freddie: “That ain’t a rhinoceros; that’s a hip- 
sides of the paper and by not leaving a margin. ) Agen : ” 
ment Pupils who have not received buttons should have popotamus. Can’t you see it ain’t got a radiator cap. 
odid 9 som by the time this issue is in their hands. socearapnes 
amid Let us have more letters. Write one, and ask a Teacher (to dull scholar) —“Johnnie, can you name a 
s the friend to write. Tell of some interesting experience cape on the coast of Alaska?” 
| love had the past summer, or of something unusual Johnnie (after thinking)—“No’m.” 
that happened to you or to some one that you know. Teacher—“Nome! That’s right. Now the next boy 
The SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS anene SEES” 
lanee, Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with Teacher—This is a statue of Minnerva, children. 
nister il, and use only one side of the paper. Small Girl—Was Minnerva married, Miss? 
ad the Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter Teacher—No; Minerva was the goddess of wisdom. 
can read your letter with ease. 
ind to , Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
alance ish; take care not to mispell any words. Not dead, but sleeping: So it read. 
ter of Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge Said Pat, when he was shown it, 
red at of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. “I would, bedad, if I was dead, 
we Place your name on the right and your age on the Be man enough to own it.” - 
left at the top. srosisaieapivegmsiain —FATHER TABB. 
This 
‘ather Cornelia Hellman, Louisville, Ky., writes that she 
grant- has lost her Fidelity so § and — og? how & P urgatory 
another. Write a , newsy letter, Cornelia, an : 
les the oc it free from grammatical errors. (Continued from page 294) 
hands ————— . : : : 

‘ : : purifying flames.... Its passionate yearning for God, 
enough Miss Milagros Tejuco, The Servantes Hall, Sta. the intense attraction of His infinite beauty, draw it 
» Holy Cruz, Manila, P. I., was recently handed a copy of ae ; so : 

which [| THE GRAIL. She wishes to know more about THE Cor- mightily on with sweetly agonizing force that seems 
ner. Read her letter, and won’t some one of you without all bound or limit. Yet the film of imperfection 
send her your copies of THE GRAIL when you clinging to that soul, checks it, holds it with a mighty 
- hospi- finished reading them, or better still, send her @ prin until each faintest stain has been purged away in 
sperate year’s subscription. She wants to correspond with th ‘fyi . . 
: other readers, too. Who will write to her right away? e purifying flames of its o~“_ ardent longing. 
relieve She asks so many questions that I am sure she is “Oh! how the soul suffers in those cleansing fires! 
broken eager to know about our splendid magazine. What an agony it endures in its prison of justice. Yet 
h ns . . . . 
— Marie De Roller, 128 Alphonse St., Rochester, N. Y., it is helpless to do aught for its own relief. It has but 


has found a friend through THE CoRNER, and she wins 
r! a button, too. initia aie 


the 
nS _ Kathleen Petrucio, 571 Perry St., Trenton, N. J., 
’ is @ new member who wishes correspondents and a 
er once Fidelity Button. ereeneenesenpoaes 
ae _ Dorothy Mountford, 26 Ogden St., Trenton, N. J. 
me is a new nine-year-old member. 
d’s holy Rita De Roller, 128 Alphonse St., Rochester, N. Y., 
im into to leave a margin on her letter. She wishes 
we correspondents. 
y, loyal, Gladys Hayes, 13, wins a button this time after 
repeated attempts, but she forgot to give her address, 
‘e—shall 8 we cannot mail it till we hear from her again. 
Re 4 Josephine Fitzgibbons, 12, 19 Leeds St., Stamford, 
pe 4 is a new member and a button winner. 
n 





Dorothy Klaud, from somewhere, writes a neat let- 
ter, and she uses a typewriter, too, which delights the 
editor of THE CoRNER, but no button shall be sent until 
the writes again and gives us her address. Too bad, 












the power to love, to hope, and to suffer. The torment 
that racks it through and through resembles the tor- 
ture of hell save only that it loves its God and hopes 
for relief from its sufferings.” 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















THE MINIMUM OF SERVICE 


It should not be a difficult matter to drive home the 
truth that the Church requires of us the bare minimum 
of participation in her liturgical life. In telling us we 
must hear Mass on Sundays and feast days, she is 
merely making more definite, or narrowing down, the 
divine command to keep holy the Sabbath day. Now 


there are people who are trying to get by on this 
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minimum—one hour, or less, a week devoted to the ex- 
ternal worship of God. Perhaps they will succeed. 
Then there are others, not a few, who are making 
themselves believe that they are faring famously with 
their service of God continually falling below the mini- 
mum, people who often absent themselves from Sun- 
day Mass with but petty arguments to bolster up their 
neglect. The entertainment of guests or visiting rela- 
tives is ordinarily no legitimate excuse for missing 
Mass on a day of obligation. Either let the guests 
sleep late, and you go to an early Mass; or provide 
for their needs first, and afterwards attend a late 
Mass. There is a way out, always—if we want to 
look for it. Picnics, excursions, trips are usually poor 
alibis for non-attendance at Mass. You do not have 
to go on such-and-such a trip, but you do have to hear 
Mass! 
CONTRARIWISE 


On the other hand, the Church numbers on her uni- 
versal baptismal record or enlistment sheet many souls, 
devout, fervent, and enthusiastic about her services. 
Sometimes it happens that such souls will ask for, or 
order, special Masses or other liturgical functions and 
expect their requests to be fulfilled exactly at the speci- 
fied time. For instance, a man will order a “third,” 
“seventh,” or “month’s-mind” Mass for some deceased 
member of his family, expecting to hear that Mass an- 
nounced for just one certain day. If the Mass is not 
said on that day, he naturally thinks something is out 
of order. The Church computes such dates as the 
“third day” from either the day of the death or that 
of the funeral. Moreover, it may happen that the priest 
cannot say the Requiem Mass on the day the donor 
specifies, because some feast of Our Lord or of one of 
the saints falls on the same day. Then he must either 
transfer the Requiem to some other day on which he 
is allowed to use black vestments, or he must offer the 
Mass of the feast (in white or red vestments) for the 
soul of the deceased. An insight into these rules of 
Holy Church will prevent misunderstandings. 


Gelasius O’Cullenan, Abbot 
LEO V. LEEDER 


While the universal Church celebrates on November 
21 the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, the monks 
of the Cistercian abbey of Boyle in Ireland call to mind 
that on the same day in the year 1584 a former abbot 
of that community presented himself as a_ staunch 
witness to the true faith and was executed by the min- 
ions of Queen Elizabeth. The O’Cullenan family from 
Connaught had for many generations treasured highly 
the priceless gift of faith, and it was therefore to be 
expected that the future abbot of Boyle, the youthful 
Gelasius, should evince even in his tender years that in- 
trepid, yet affectionate, piety which characterized his 
official life and, by the privilege of martyrdom, put the 
stamp of divine sanction upon it. As a youth he studied 
at Louvain and Rome, and it was only upon his return 
to his native Ireland that the notion of following the 
holy rule of St. Benedict seems to have engaged his 
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serious thought. His naturally fervent nature led him 
to the choice of the Cistercians, a branch of the Ben. 
edictine family into which St. Bernard infused his ow 
vigor in the twelfth century. It was while he hel 
the important post of abbot of the Cistercian eom. 
munity at Boyle that Gelasius was arrested in Dublin 
in 1580 and summoned before the Queen’s court. He 
was repeatedly offered high emoluments and fayors 
from the government if he would deny his faith. Hoy. 
ever, God’s grace held him firm throughout a series 
of cruel torments, and he was finally hanged. Henri. 
quez, the Cistercian historian, calls him “the ornament 
of the Cistercian Order, the light of the century, and 
the glory of all Ireland.” ° 


Abbey and Seminary 


—October has lived up to its good name by giving us 
lovely weather. To complete the beauty of the land. 
scape Mother Nature has generously lent a helping hand 
by robing the woods in a riot of rich colors. Up to the 
18th Jack Frost had not put in his appearance in our 
“neck o’ the woods.” Possibly the old gentleman had 
not yet gained sufficient strength after his prostration 
from the summer heat. 

—The Forty Hours’ Devotion, which has a fascina- 
tion all its own with Christ King in the Eucharistic 
species on His throne of grace waiting to receive the 
homage of the faithful, was held in the Abbey Chureh 
on Oct. 11, 12, 18. According to time-honored custom 
adoration was kept not only by day but was continued 
throughout the night by the monks and the seminarians, 
During these days a number of the priests of the com- 
munity conducted, or assisted at, the Forty Hours in 
various parishes of the neighborhood. 

—We were delighted to welcome among our clerical 
visitors in September Dom Aloysius Mager, 0. S. B, 
Ph. D., of Beuran Abbey, who is a lecturer in psychol- 
ogy at the Benedictine University of Salzburg, Aus- 
tria. Father Aloysius had come to the United States 
as a delegate to the International Convention of Psy- 
chologists which was held at Yale. 

—On October 17th Rev. Engelbert Schmitt, who was 
ordained from our Seminary with the class of ’8, 
paid his Alma Mater a visit, the first since his ordina- 
tion. Naturally Father Schmitt found quite a change 
both in buildings and surroundings. 

—Father Augustine continues in poor health. In 
the latter part of September he went to Rome City in 
the hope that it might better his physical condition. 

—While the American Legion was holding its an- 
nual convention at Louisville a small army dirigible, 
C 71, a miniature Zeppelin, came out of the East and 
circled over our institution on Oct. 3. The air craft 
dropped low enough to pass between the crosses that top 
off the towers of the church; it then proceeded in 8 
northwesterly direction on its way. 

—On October 7th Father Dominic returned from the 
hospital to all appearances in fairly good health. After 
spending a week with us, he went to Rome City to take 
special treatment in the hope of being fully restored 
to health. 
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—Towards the end of September Father Sylvester 
grove down from his Indian mission at Marty, S. D., 
gm a business trip. He made the entire distance of 
990 miles in twenty-nine hours. We were happy to 
pave the zealous missionary in our midst for the few 
pours that he was able to spend with us. 

—Fr. Bernard Beck and Fr. Patrick Shaughnessy, 
two clerics of the community, bade us farewell and de- 

on the morning of Oct. 14 for New York, whence 
they sailed on the 19th for Naples. Their final destina- 
tion is Rome where they will take up their theological 
studies in preparation for the priesthood at St. An- 
selm’s, the International Benedictine College. On the 
way from Naples to Rome they intend to pay a visit 
to Monte Cassino, now celebrating its fourteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary. 

—The last vestige of the covered walk that used to 
jead from the monastery past the former chapel to the 
College is now only a memory. The shed that covered 
this passageway has been removed and the ledge of 
shale, some three or four feet in depth, has been cut 
down to the level of the surface of the inner court. 
Three sides of this north court have been set off by a 
temporary cloister, a frame structure resting on wood- 
a pillars on the open side. This addition not only im- 
proves the appearance but makes a suitable place for 
walking in the fresh air in disagreeable weather. 

—Up to the present writing four deaths have taken 
place in the student body during 1929. The first was 
the death of Mr. Carlos Daele, a seminarian in first 
philosophy, who passed away in March at the hospital. 
Next came the drowning of William Madden in August, 
a student who had finished the fourth year of the 
dassical course. Francis Mattingly, a promising young 
man and a classmate of the latter, died at his home in 
Kentucky on Oct. 11. On the same day, but at In- 
dianapolis where he lived, occurred the death of Master 
Robert Roach, who during the past school year had 
been compelled by illness to go to the hospital for 
treatment. We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the repose of the souls of these young men. 


Book Notices 


At the Gate of Stronghold, by Henry Spalding, S. J. 
(Benziger Brothers, publishers; price, net, $1.50.)— 
This is a good story full of adventure that depicts 
camp life in the Dakota Bad Lands. While it is writ- 
ten mainly for boys, both young and old will ~ it 


with pleasure and benefit. 


From the Cone Publishing House, Boston: 
(1) Florentine Nights, by Heinrich Heine; trans- 
lated by Kirke Boylan Fitzgerald. Price, cloth, $1.50.— 
inrich Heine is a well-known German classic writer, 
yet not all of his writings can be recommended to 
everyone indiscriminately. The translation of this vol- 
ume is faithful to the original. A. B. 
(2) The Spirit Forces Within the Body—the human 
family and how to know them, by Spokeshave. Price, 
$2.50.—The author says of his work: “The ob- 
ject of this book is to awaken the masses to a conscious- 
ness of our present strenuous existence, to our social 
Wrest, caused by unfamiliarity with the psychic forces 
life. The serious side of life seems in these days to 
be forgotten. We see only that what belongs to this 


sphere. We have become selfish. It is: “I love Me”; 
“I want everything I can get.” This is well said, but 
the remedy for the difficulty lies er than the author 
seems to think. On a whole, the k is ae 


(3) Quotations and References in Charles Dickens, 
by James S. Stevens. Price, cloth, $1.50.—Admirers 
of Charles Dickens will welcome this k, which con- 
tains a collection of all references to the various 
authors that Dickens used. Among these are quota- 
tions from Holy Scripture, classical literature and 
other sources. A. B. 

(4) Color at Home and Abroad, by George Malli- 
son. Price, cloth, $3.00.—This work is the result of 
an intensive and extensive study of our race problem. 
The author originally intended primarily to deal with 
it as a domestic question but in view of the fact that 
the solution proposed, segregation of the Negro in 
Africa, necessitates the acquisition of territory for the 
American Negro in Africa, some of the international 
aspects of the race question in their bearing upon the 
preservation of all the Americas as a white man’s land, 
and in some other respects, are touched upon in the 
work. The chapter on America (prehistoric) is very 
interesting. Whether or not one agrees with the author, 
it is a remarkable and interesting study. A. B. 

(5) Our Friends in Other Folds,—an Excursion in 
Amity, by Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., who advocates 
closer affiliation of Christian believers. His book takes 
six Protestant denominations into consideration. 
(Price, cloth, $1.50.) 


Practical Stage Work, an illustrated monthly de- 
voted entirely to dramatics in Catholic schools, is pub- 
lished by the Catholic Dramatic Movement, 610 Michi- 
gan St., Milwaukee, Wis. The September issue of this 
monthly, which is number one of volume four, ap- 
pears to be very practical and ought to prove helpful 
to all who are interested in dramatics in the Catholic 
parish. The subscription price is $1.50. 


1930 Mission Almanac of the Seraphic Mass Asso- 
a eee by the Capuchin Fathers at Sacred 
Heart Monastery, 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y., 
is a book of forty-eight pages that contains much in- 
formative and interesting matter in connection with the 
Capuchin missions throughout the world. This calen- 
dar is not for sale, but will be given to those who con- 
tribute an alms to the Capuchin Foreign Missions. 


Sponsa Regis, a monthly review devoted to the Catho- 
lic Sisterhoods, September, Vol. 1, No. 1, is published 
by the Benedictine Fathers at St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn. Price, $1.00 the year. This new 
an rng is noticed on another page of the present 
number. 


It is gratifying to note the rapid growth and con- 
stant progress the Catholic University of Peki 
has made in the two short years of its existence. Bul- 
letin No. 6 (published by the Archabbey Press, La- 
trobe, Pa.), a booklet of 134 pages, illustrated, contains 
a number of instructive articles. Among these are 
“The Plans of the New University,” by Dom Sylvester 
Healy, O. S. B.; “John of Montecorvino, First Arch- 
bishop of Peking,” by V. Rev. G. B. O’Toole, Ph. D., 
S. T. D.; “China’s Relation with the West,” by Dom 
Charles Rauth, O. S. B.; “The Publications of the 
Catholic University of Peking,” by Dom _ Francis 
Clougherty, O. S. B., LL. D.; “A Visit to the T’Ai 
Shan,” by V. Rev. Prior Ildephonse, O. S. B. An in- 
teresting Chronicle for the school year ’28~—’29 brings 
the Bulletin to a close. The Bulletin has no subscrip- 
tion price, but is passed out gratuitously to members 
of the “Society of Friends of the Catholic University 
of Peking.” 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BITTERSWEET OF SUCCESS 


Some days after returning to her studio, Lucilla 
received a fat check from her publishers, with a 
request for more work of the same kind. She was 
elated; it was her first book, and the editor pronounced 
it a distinct triumph, predicting its popularity even 
before it was published. She must go home and show 
Ted! Perhaps then he would think her efforts worth- 
while, and not object to her keeping the studio. 


He had called for her on the first two or three 
nights, but her new book absorbed her so, that she 
begged him to excuse her until she had a good start 
on it. Three nights she was away from home, since 
she had sat up writing until it was too late to do any- 
thing but retire to her day bed. But to-night she would 
go home and show him that check! She would sur- 
prise him at supper. So she called up his office, but 
found that he was out, and left word with the stenog- 
rapher that he was to call for her that evening. 

All afternoon she watched the time eagerly, until 
five o’clock, Ted’s closing hour, when she closed her 
desk, put on her hat and picked up her magazine to 
read until he came. But six o’clock came around, and 
still no Ted. So she called his office again, but could 
not raise them. Where could he be? Had he received 
her message? If so, he would not fail to come. But 
perhaps he had not returned to the office, and therefore 
did not receive the message. It was all too aggravat- 
ing! Just when she wanted so to see him! Well, there 
was nothing to do but wait, and she resigned herself 
very impatiently. She could not read a word in the 
magazine for anxiety, so, throwing it down, she re- 
opened her desk and began to work again, thinking to 
pass the time more quickly that way. Suddenly the 


door opened, and a vision stood revealed there. Lucilla 
leaped up. 
“Thel! You are simply magnificent!” she enthused, 


going up to her friend. She was a regal Cleopatra, 
fit to be a queen, every inch of her, and Lucilla’s sense 
of beauty was thrilled to the uttermost. She took 
Thelma’s hand, and marvelled how clothes and perfect 
grooming could make a very princess out of a lanky, 
careless, frowsy-haired girl. “Dear,” she said, with 


sincere admiration, “had I your art at my finger tips, 


I could wish to paint you just as you are now. And] 
don’t think I am far mistaken when I say that you 
could be Mrs. Morton Leacock to-morrow, if you liked.” 
Thelma tossed her head and laughed until she glittered 
like a constellation. 

“Not a chance, my dear. Not a chance,” she replied 
with an indifferent wave of her hand. “Be fine if I 
could be like that, but I can’t.” 

“Like what?” 

“Oh, marry for money, because, you know, I never 
could marry a man like Morton.” 

“Then why waste all the glitter on him?” 

“Oh, I’m. not dressing up for him at all, but for my- 
self. I can get a world of fun out of just being dressed 
up in something beautiful. But of course, when one 
dresses like this, one must have some place to go— 
hence Morton. He’ll probably make a pleasant friend, 
but nothing more.” 

“Thel, you’re a funny girl, but I like you for it. Most 
girls would jump at the chance you have.” Thelma 
pursed her lips, and Lucilla continued, “If he doesn’t 
ask you to-night, then he’s slower than I gave him 
credit for.” 

“Why? He’s a bachelor, isn’t he? Surely he met lots 
more girls than myself in his life. So he probably 
won’t break any records with me. Anyway, I hope he 
doesn’t, because then I would have to refuse him, and 
he might not give me any more invitations.” 

“Well, in that case, you’ll have to stave him off then, 
and stretch it along for awhile,” said Lucilla, laughing. 

“What are you doing tonight?” asked her friend. 

“Waiting for Ted. But I shooed him off the last 
two or three nights, so I’m not sure if he’ll come for me 
to-night or not.” 

“Aha, that’s what you get for not going with him 
when he does come.” Then, shaking her finger play- 
fully at Lucilla, she continued, “Be good to your boy 
while you have him, Cil, for loneliness is a cruel thing!” 

“Oh, I’ll go home and make it up to him for a few 
nights. He’ll probably go straight home and read until 
bedtime, thinking I’ll stay here overnight again. If he 
doesn’t come pretty soon, I’m going.” 

“Well, I must be going too; Mort is sending his 
coach for me. It must be here by now. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, and have a good time!” 

“Thanks!” 

Thelma was gone, and Lucilla, left alone, suddenly 
grew panicky—Thelma’s words rang in her ears—“Be 
good to your boy while you have him, for loneliness is 
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a cruel thing!” So she hastily prepared to go home, 
mindful of the resolution, she had made and almost 
forgotten, a week before, “to be good to her boy”—to 
reciprocate his devotion and spend more time with him. 
Well, no doubt he would be at home as usual, whiling 
the evening away in loneliness, with a newspaper or a 
hook, or a game of solitaire. So she called Jedson on 
the phone and bade him come for her. She would sur- 
prise Ted, and oh, how tender and loving she would be 
all the evening, and she would really try to change, 
and not be so cold and self-absorbed. 

Her car arrived in fifteen minutes, and in reply to 
her question as to whether Ted was at home or not, the 
chauffeur said he hadn’t seen him that evening and 
could not say. So she was on the edge of uncertainty 
until Howard opened the door, and the same question 
was addressed to her. No; Mr. Rawn had not come 
home yet, and would madame like her dinner at once? 

“Yes,” replied Lucilla, “and keep Mr. Rawn’s din- 
ner hot. I think he’ll be here in a little while.” 


She went up to dress, putting on a pale orchid gown 
which he particularly liked. She took especial care 
with her hair too, and chose a set of amethysts—ear 
drops and necklace and bracelet—to go with it, a pres- 
ent from. Ted on her last birthday. Then, as she sat 
at her place at table, she was straining her ears every 
moment for the sound of a motor in the drive outside. 


But alas, the evening passed, and Lucilla sat unhappi- 

pily trying to while it way with reading, taking out 
first one book, then another from the wall cases in the 
library, but neither fiction, nor history, nor biography 
could hold her attention, so she dug out a piece of 
erewelwork which she had begun a year before, from 
the bottom of a drawer, and tried to concentrate on it. 
She was jumpy and on edge, and every sound made 
her pause with her needle in midair, and each dis- 
appointment was harder to bear. She began heartily 
to wish herself back in her studio, where her work 
would happily have kept her mind off all disturbing 
thoughts. It was a little queer, she thought, Ted’s not 
coming home. Had he been staying away all these 
nights that she declined to come home with him? She 
had imagined him at home, sitting alone with a book 
and his pipe. But of course, she reassured herself; 
he had a perfect right to go out if he liked. She did 
not expect him to sit at home alone if she were not 
there—she was just disappointed because her plans 
had fallen awry on this particular night. 


Well, she would lie down on the davenport until he 
came. A welcome drowsiness was coming upon her, 
and putting out all the lamps but one, she lay down. 
By ten o’clock the servants had retired too, and the 
Stillness was broken only by the ticking of clocks. And 
how mournful clock ticks can be, when someone we 
love is absent! Now and then she dozed off, and it 
seemed she had been lying there for hours before she 
heard the sound of a key clicking in the lock. Leaping 
W, she waited breathlessly in the front hall until Ted 
“me in—to her dismay, looking vacuous-eyed and not 

er too steady on his feet. Her heart sank; it 


was an unusual thing for him. He was not given to 
deep potations. So she thought best to overlook it. 

“Oh, hello dear!” she cried, pleasantly. “Been over 
to the club?” For answer he only gave her a curious 
stare, walked right past her and went upstairs. Full 
of misgivings, she followed him up and into their room. 
Going up to him, she helped him off with his overcoat, 
with which he was having difficulty; then putting her 
free arm about his neck, she asked, 

“Aren’t—aren’t you going to kiss me, dear?” For 
answer he gave her a quick peck and then took down 
her hands. He had difficulty in loosening tie and col- 
lar too, so she tried to help him. “Dear,” she contin- 
ued, “can’t I get you anything—some coffee, or—” 

“Oh no, no! Go on to bed and don’t bother me!” he 
said gruffly. Now she was hurt and indignant. 

“Well, you needn’t let all the servants hear you!” 
she said with dignity, and left the room. She went 
across the hall to one of the guest rooms and stood look- 
ing out of the window until Ted’s loud snores told her 
he was asleep. Then she, too, lay down, but in vain she 
tried to sleep. Thousands of thoughts were churning 
in her brain, and vague unrest ate at her heart. Some- 
times tears found their way to her eyes, but she fought 
them back again. In vain she told herself that it was 
nothing; that Ted was not himself, or he would not 
have spoken so roughly to her. 

At last, worn out by continued milling and argument, 
she fell into an exhausted sleep, having decided that it 
was useless to worry, and resolving to be always pleas- 
ant to him, regardless of his moods, thus proving to him 
that writing a book and keeping a studio need not 
necessarily interfere with love. She felt sure that when 
she showed him the publishers’ check in the morning, 
he would withdraw all his objections, and everything 
would be lovely again. 

When she came down next morning, Ted was already 
at the breakfast table. She must have been sleeping 
very soundly not to have heard him rise, she told her- 
self. With a bright smile, she approached and kissed 
him. 

“Have a good sleep?” 

“Yeah.” And he went on munching toast and read- 
ing his paper. She laid the envelope containing her 
check on the table beside his plate. 

“Here; read that,” she said, exultantly. With puz- 
zled hand, he reached for the envelope and took out the 
enclosures. She watched his face closely as he read 
the letter and noted the figures on the check, but not a 
line of pleasure did she see there. Instead, his face 
remained an impenetrable mask, and toward the end 
of the highly complimentary letter, he even frowned. 
Disappointment was etched upon her countenance, for 
she had eagerly awaited his approbation, without which 
her triumph would seem no triumph at all. Her dream 
castles began crumbling and falling to the ground, for 
half her joy lay in proving to him that her time was 
not being wasted. Without a word, he laid the letter 
and check down on the table, and addressed himself 
to his coffee. 

“Well?” she asked anxiously. 
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“Well, what?” It was like cold water dashed into 
her face. 

“Ts that all you have to say to my success?” He de- 
liberately buttered a slice of toast before answering. 

“Wasted effort, I call it. If you were poor now, and 
needed the money, it might mean something. Since 
you are not, it comes under but one head—the present 
day unrest and dissatisfaction of women with their God- 
given sphere—the home. MHere’s where you belong. 
You should never have married.” She was willing to 
go a long way to appease him. 

“Probably I wouldn’t have, had I not met you,” was 
her subtly worded reply. She had dropped her eyes 
and caressed her silken morning dress. But it fell 
short; he was not moved in the least. 

“What are you going to do with the money? 
it to charity?” he asked, presently. 

“Perhaps, later on; just now, however, I expect you 
to let me share in the house expense. You remember, 
I told you I intended being self-supporting. You see, 
it’s the principle of the thing; you are quite well and 
able to take care of all expense yourself, but that isn’t 
the point. That is only a one-sided partnership. I be- 
lieve it should be an equal partnership.” He frowned 
sternly, and drank off the last of his coffee. 

“You’ll share no expense in this house!” he said, 
rising and laying down his napkin. “When I am 
unable to support my wife and keep the house, I’ll let 
you know.” She followed him to the hall. 

“You’ve hardly eaten a thing,” she reproached. 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Are you—will you call for me to-night?” 
tured. 

“T don’t know—no, I don’t think so. If I did, you 
probably wouldn’t want to come anyway. No use mak- 
ing trips for nothing.” He was chilly and distant, and 
she felt troubled and unhappy. 

“T’ll—I’ll come with you to-night, if you’ll call for 
me,” she said, with pathetic humility. 

“No—no, I think I’ll be busy to-night.” He was 
gone; he did not say what he was going to be busy 
on, and she could not muster courage to ask. Return- 
ing to her cooling breakfast, she found everything flat 
and uninteresting to the taste. So, merely gulping 
down her coffee, which she did not care for, she picked 
up the despised letter and check, hurried upstairs and 
prepared to go to her studio. 


(To be continued) 


That Wash-Day Bugaboo 


We will all agree that wash day in any home is a 
sort of endurance contest for women—there are so 
many of them going on now, but this is an age-old one, 
an unavoidable one, except in very rich homes, and then 
the burden falls on some other woman anyway. But 
there are ways of getting around this wash-day buga- 
boo—this rubbing, back-breaking contest. Many things 
have been invented to make of this hard labor some- 
thing easier and sweeter. But, as one mother says, 
“No matter what has been invented, I still have not 


” 


Give 


she ven- 
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found anything that will absolutly eliminate rubbing 
with the hands—at least on some articles,” 

That is true; where there are children, there wij 
always be ground-in dirt, and collar bands and cuffs 
manage to get plenty of ground-in grime, even where 
shirts are changed every day. If one saves, and uses 
the garments longer, the dirt is ground in deeper; if 
one changes often, there is a multiplicity of garments 
passing through one’s hands—so it is as broad as it is 
long—the labor is there, and ironing is just another 
endurance test. 


But there are ways of reducing all these back-break- 
ing tasks to a minimum. There are so many soaps 
and powders on the market these days, that one may 
possibly be bewildered and find it hard to choose the 
best. The best way, by far, is to give each a fair trial, 
and judge by the amount of rubbing that has to be 
done with each. In that way, one is bound to discover 
the soap or powder or chip that does the most effective 
work. Soaking is half the battle. Some powders and 
chips do not soak as effectively as others. Search until 
you have found the one product that, after soaking 
and boiling and running through the machine, requires 
the least labor to remove the dirt. 

It is not neecssary to soak a week’s wash all night; 
what a soap cannot accomplish in a half hour, will 
never be accomplished. If one has but one boiler full 
of white clothes, the easiest and quickest way of going 
about the work is to fill the boiler with cold water and 
empty a box of powder or chips into it, stirring well. 
Then put in all the white clothes, right on the stove, 
and let stand a half hour. Then light the fire beneath, 
and bring to a brisk boil. Meanwhile, fill the machine 
with hot water and empty another box of powder or 
chips into it, stirring to dissolve. When the clothes 
have been sufficiently boiled, put into machine and let 
it run a half hour if necessary. Then open and place 
wash-board right into machine. Articles that need 
rubbing will be found to be almost clean, and a very 
light rub will make them immaculate. 


Some women rub out the clothes on the board before 
putting into the boiler; but it would seem that after 
going through the processes of soaking, boiling, and 
machine, the labor of rubbing by hand will be almost 
negligible, while if rubbed at first, the rubbing will 
necessarily be hard and tiring. The advantage of 
letting the clothes soak right in the boiler above the 
burners, is a saving in handling over and over, and also 
a saving in soap, as the soaking water is utilized in 
boiling, instead of being thrown away as it would if 
soaking is done in a tub. 


A Lesson in Charity 


Have you ever seen one of these small Chinese 
carvings—three apes seated in a row, one with his 
hands clapped over his ears, the second holding his eyes 
shut, the third with his hands over his mouth? The 
Chinese, though pagans for centuries, have some pro’ 
erbs and sayings that are eminently wise and 
and the admonition exemplified by this particular cart 
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ing of the three apes is, “Hear no evil, see no evil, speak 
po evil.” In this throbbing world of intrigues and plots 
and breakneck strivings to beat the other fellow, might 
it not be a very good idea to have more of these little 
ape-carvings distributed on our mantel shelves, to re- 
mind us of our own great maxim: “And the greatest 
of these is charity?” 

How many tea and back-fence gossips, to say nothing 
of politicians, lawyers, and other public officials, might 
not use these three admonitions to advantage? What a 
heaven this earth would be, if everyone refused to 
hear any evil of his neighbor, shut his eyes to glaring 
faults of others, and held his tongue when strongly 
tempted to make public some wrong that he knew of 
his neighbor? For we must acknowledge that all strife, 
lawsuits, and other squabbles come under one or the 
other of these headings. Except in cases where officials 
must punish crimes committed, it is not our business 
to listen to a tale of another’s scandal, deliberately to 
ge and think evil of others, or to retail something 
wrong that we have inadvertently seen or heard of 
dhers. It is wounding charity even to permit another 
to tell us a scandalous tale of a fellow human being, 
for that might awaken a wrong kind of triumph and 
sif-exaltation in us; the next time we would see that 
person, we would “see evil” in him; he would be col- 
ored with the story we have heard, and on meeting 
another, we might be tempted to tell that story over 
and over. 

The best maxim to follow is “Mind your business”; 
give the other fellow the benefit of the doubt; every- 
thing you hear may not be the truth; many a heart 
has been broken by a retailed lie. 


Helping the Poor Souls 


In this month of November our thoughts are brought 
by Holy Mother Church to the poor souls who still 
suffer for debts unpaid—many small imperfections, 
venial sins, and temporal punishments—because “noth- 
ing unclean can enter Heaven.” Who, that has lost 
loved ones, does not think with love and yearning of 
these who have been called before, longing still to be 
able to do something for them? We have it in our 
power to perform many acts of love for those who have 
crossed the dark river of death—acts which will be the 
means of speeding their entrance to Heaven. Above all 
helps, there is Holy Mass, which everyone may attend 
as often as he wills, thus opening the treasure house 
of Jesus Christ Himself to the souls of those we love 
® well, that they might take what they need to ease 
their pain, to wash off the stains that still remain, that 
they might present themselves with shining robes be- 
— face of the Almighty, ready for their Eternal 


How many women there are who have nothing better 
te do than sleep long of a morning, women with no 
ttildren, whose husbands perhaps rise and get their own 

, that their wives might not be disturbed— 

much more profitably they might spend this early 
morning half hour at the feet of Christ, at Holy Mass, 
maying for those who cannot help themselves in those 


dread cleansing flames of purgatory! How glad they 
will be some day, when they are lying on their beds, 
breathing their last, to remember the Masses they 
heard for the poor souls—in that dread hour when all 
the world leaves us, when we must rise alone and face 
our Judge, no one accompanying us or helping us, no 
loved one to hold our hand and whisper words of com- 
fort—what a comfort those Masses will be teen! And 
the souls who were helped by them, how they will 
stand between us and God’s dread punishment, implor- 
ing Him to be merciful, because we helped them! Let 
us hasten then to make many friends among the Church 
Suffering—for they will be the only ones permitted near 
to plead for us in that dread hour. 


Household Hints 


White satin or lace or satin slippers that are to be 
stored away should always be wrapped in blue tissue, 
as this prevents white articles from turning yellow. 
Articles made of gold and silver cloth will not tarnish 
if wrapped in black tissue paper. 

Cook rice pudding very slowly; 
creamy in texture. 

One authority advises putting a spoon of olive oil 
on ferns and palms now and then; it is said to stimu- 
late growth. 

Rub vaseline or soap on eyeglasses and then polish 
with dry cloth; this prevents steaming up when en- 
tering a warm room, 

To kill moths in rugs, spread wet cloth over infested 
parts and iron dry with hot iron; this also kills the 
eggs. 

If you have no covered roaster, grease another bake 
pan and invert over roast; this bastes the roast with- 
out further attention until done. First sear on both 
sides, turn fire low and cover. 

When there is no time to sprinkle a newly-dried gar- 
ment, squeeze a sponge out of warm water, rub over 
garment, a small space at a time, and it will iron beau- 
tifully at once. 


it will then be very 


Recipes 


OLD-FASHIONED HASH: On the day you make soup, 
when meat is tender, take out and grind; peel and 
slice four or five medium potatoes and half a chopped 
onion, and place in saucepan with water to cover, salt, 
pepper, and a lump of lard or butter. Boil down water 
until almost evaporated, then mash potatoes fine. Add 
the ground meat and two or three spoons of vinegar, if 
liked. Serve on rounds of buttered toast, topped with 
a poached egg on each. 

PUMPKIN PIE FILLING: To a pint of pumpkin, 
cooked until tender and mashed fine, add a pint of milk 
and two eggs, a teaspoon of salt, 1 cup of molasses, 2 
heaping teaspoons of cinnamon, and a cup of brown 
sugar. Beat well, and taste, adding more sugar or 
cinnamon if needed. Add a half cup of melted butter 
and mix well again. Pour into pie pans lined with 
pastry. If liked, one egg white may be saved out and 
a meringue made. 























+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


Conducted by HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 














Dr. H.—“Last month we were talking about the 
valves of the heart, and now we will continue with the 
many things that may interfere with their purpose, 
which is to close the heart chamber when the blood 
passes through and prevent it going backward instead 
of forward. We have given the great long word ‘regur- 
gitation’ to this backward action of the heart, but it is 
more often referred to as ‘a leaky heart’—‘leaking 
valves.’ 

“One of the common causes of leaky valves is ‘rheu- 
matism.’ The infection that causes these pains that 
we call rheumatism floats in the circulation and often 
attaches itself to the heart valves where it grows as 
moss might grow on a roof. You have heard the ex- 
pression ‘rheumatism of the heart’—this crippling of 
the valves by the rheumatic infection is what is meant. 

“There are also many other diseases that cause a 
like condition in the heart such as diphtheria, measles, 
in fact, any of the diseases known as ‘infections.’ There 
is another way that the heart may be overworked— 
that is, from inflammations in any of the organs 
through which it has to force large quantities of blood, 
as the liver or kidneys. Inflammations leave after 
them “fibrous tissue” which obliterates many of the 
smaller vessels and encroaches on some of the larger 
ones. You know what would happen if there were 
twenty highroads and a number of lesser roads leading 
into a town, if for some reason many of the smaller 
roads were closed and also a few of the highroads. 
There would be increased traffic on the roads that were 
left open. So with the vessels in the liver or kidney 
that remain open there is incrased traffic and the heart 
must work harder to force the blood through the limit- 
ed number of vessels.” 

Mr. R.—“Oh, Doctor, I wish you would stop talking 
and let us think for a minute. It is all hazy in my 
head. There is the heart and the liver and the kidneys 
all a sort of related to each other so that when one is 
not working right it upsets the other, and then again 
there is dropsy—that every one can see and understand. 
Why don’t you talk about that? You can tell by look- 
ing at a person when he has dropsy. I’d like to hear 
about that.” 

Dr. H.—‘Well, we will talk about that later. Just 
now we are talking about the things that disturb the 
action of the heart, and not about the symptoms that 
this disturbance produces.” 


Mr. R.—‘Dropsy is a thing we can see. It is none 
of your symptoms.—Dropsy of the heart—I heard of it 
time out of mind.” 

Mrs. Carey—“Now, why but you let her alone, and 
have her own way. Maybe she wants to read it up in a 
book before she tells us about it.” 


Dr. H.— “That is very kind of you, Mrs. Carey, to 
suggest that I am so anxious to give you correct ideas 


that I would want to read a subject up in a book before 
attempting to explain it. I do wish some of our pro. 
fessors would do that very thing, however, we will pro- 
ceed along my line of thought. I am very fond of hay. 
ing my own way. I suppose twenty-five years in the 
practice of medicine spoils us for taking directions 
from laymen and women. We were talking about how 
there might be extra work put on the heart by the 
blocking, or partial blocking of these organs through 
which large quantities of blood must pass, such as the 
liver or kidney, and we can easily see how this extra 
pressure which the heart must exercise would put a 
strain on the heart valves, stretching them and making 
their closure less perfect. The result would be leaking 
backward of the blood, which again would increase the 
work that the heart must do, thus forming a ‘vicious 
circle’-—one trouble contributing to the other. 

“Now we will continue with the ‘drugs’ that have a 
bad effect on the heart. We might put tea and coffee 
and tobacco in this list, but, as you know very well, 
these taken in moderation do little harm; still, it is 
well for us to know something about them. Both tea 
and coffee contain a substance that has a stimulating 
effect on the heart. This action is noticeable when a 
person is tired, or in the morning when the vital forces 
are rather low. We all know that a cup of coffee in 
the morning is very acceptable, and certainly no detri- 
ment to our well-being, for it gives the heart a little 
stimulation that seems to be what it needs at that time. 
Tea taken in moderate quantities is not harmful, but as 
both these common drinks contain decided heart stimu 
lants, it can readily be understood that, when taken in 
large quantities, they will ultimately have a bad in- 
fluence just as continually whipping a horse ends up 
in having him overtax his strength. 

“Tobacco contains a drug that affects different peo- 
ple in different ways. Some show bad effects from 
even a very moderate use of the ‘weed’ and others can 
smoke heavily for a long lifetime without bad result. 
It seems that those who have the faculty of throwing 
off the nicotine through the skin suffer less in propor- 
tion. There are smokers whose clothes are simply 
saturated with tobacco, or rather with the odor, and 
these are the very ones who seem to suffer least from 
it. Others with less ability to throw off the nicotine 
develop an unsteady heart and the other symptoms that 
go with nicotine poisoning.” 





St, Cecilia 


So rare the strings of thy pure soul, 
So woven they with love divine, 
That Heaven’s cherubs sweetly stole 
To blend their notes with thine. 
—E. J.@ 
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In every circle there is the smartest dressed woman. She bears 
and deserves that title because she makes her selection from a 
errect offering and has in mind the while that certain lines most 
become her type. 

You should not envy her but, rather, should follow her example. 
See the most attractive and charming styles and make your selec- 
tion with care. 

The first step is to obtain the Fall Fashion Magazine showing all 
thet is new and of good line. Just send 15 cents in stamps or 
gin to THE GRAiL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, being 
gre to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
gamps or coin (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GraiL FasHion DeparTMENT. Our pat- 


184 Hospitals 


and Institutions 


are using 
Poe 


to Fight Cold and Coughs 


Father John’s Medicine is now used in 184 
hospitals and institutions from coast to coast 
in the United States and Canada. Proof of its 


merit is its record—75 years of success. 





“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father 
John’s Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family 

Size bottle, all charges prepaid.” 














Fashion Department 


terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaran 

to fit perfectly. (Unless your order specifies number of pattern 
and size desired, your order will receive no attention.) 


No. 1367—Raglan Sleeves. Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 


14 years. Size 8 requires 15g yards of 54-inch material with 1% 
yards of 39-inch lining. 


No. 1359—Individual Model. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 39-inch material with 1%, yards of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 1374—Bloomer Frock. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 24% yards of 39-inch material with 3% yards of 
binding. 


No. 1362—Princess Lines. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 30-inch material with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


No. 1377—Smart House Dress. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 39-inch material with 3 yards of binding and \% yard of 
27-inch contrasting. 


No. 1364—Molded Lines. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 39-inch material with 54 yard of 1% inch lace. 


No. 1369—Adult Mode. Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 344 yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
of 39-inch contrasting. 


E-776—A ship design framed in circle with modernistic effect 
at corners, suitable for pillow top. Sizes 23 inches by 22 inches. 


One Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine is 15 cents a copy, 
but only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. 


Fashion Books Subscription to Patterns 
each Fashion Service each 
10¢ 25¢ 15¢ 


THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Enclosed ig ................ cents for which please 
send me: 


1 Subscription to Fashion Service 
1 Fall Fashion Book 
ee Size...... 


ge ee ee Size...... 


Pattern No. 
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My Prayer Book 


Happiness in Goodness, Re- 
flections, Counsels, Prayers, 
and Devotions. 702 pages, 
size, 55g x 4 inches. 

The eminent author has 
succeeded in producing a 
veritable compendium, in 
portable form, of all that 
the most devout, or the 
most practical, can desire 
in the shape of a manual of 
devotion. It is altogether a 
treasure and _ should be 
owned by every Catholic. 
2003 Imitation leather, 

round corners red 

° Bea 1.85 
2012 Imitation leather, 

round corners gold edges ... 
8015 American Seal, limp, gold side, gold edges o7 75 
3023 American Morocco, limp, gold edges ...... 3.25 


The Young Man’s Guide. counsels, Reflec- 
tions, and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. 782 
pages. Oblong 32mo. Size 4% x 3% inches. 

“Life is a struggle, earnest and intense, and the 
boys who read this book and make it a daily com- 


THE ABBEY PRESS, Book Department, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


PRAYER BOOKS BY FATHER LASANCE 


panion will find zest in the con- 

flict and glory in the hope of final 

and substantial victory.”—Mag- 

nificat. 

2003 Imitation leather, round 
corners, red edges 2.00 

2012 Imitation leather, round 
corners gold edges 


3015 American Seal, en 
gold side, gold edges ........ 3. 
4017 Turkey Morocco, gold 


roll, red under gold edges 5.00 


The Catholic Girl’s 


Guide. Counsels and Devotions 
for Girls in Ordinary Walks of 
Life and in Particular for the Children of Mary, 
680 pages. Oblong 16mo. Size, 5% x 3% inches, 

“Catholic girls are sure to derive much benefit 
from this book. It is a prayerbook, a book of much 
wise and interesting advice, and a sodality manual, 
all in one.”—The Pilot. 
2003 Imitation leather, 
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ay Imitation leather, round corners, gold 

edges 
5018 American Seal, limp, gold side, gold 
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Molly Gavin’s Own Cookbook 


A Cookbook For Catholic Housekeepers! 


Conveniently arranged, bound in a cover that you can 
wash over and over without spoiling, contains more than 
TWO THOUSAND recipes and hints in addition to hundreds 
of practical cooking suggestions. 


Some of the subjects treated are 
Table Etiquette 

i Beautifying the Table 
hy Left-over Cut Costs 
A Variety of Menus 
Food for Children 
Food for the Old 
| Food for the Sick 
j Food Values 
Eating to Live 
Plain Cooking 
Fancy Cooking 


Packed in an attractive carton. 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. 
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Saving on Meats 
Choice Pastry 
Choice Puddings 
Fish Dishes 
Vegetables in Season 
Canned Vegetables 
Fresh Fruits 
Canned Fruits 
Choice Candies 
Marketing Helps 
Desserts 

Fast-Day Suggestions 

Postpaid $1.00. 
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THE MEDAL 


of 


SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“] wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share in its 
fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 
which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 
filial obedience. Pray for the spread of this good 
influence. Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 





pact on this same page. 


TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 


Island of Trinidad 


ter of Saint Benedict. 








A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 








United States Italy BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE 
Switzerland France IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- 
Bavaria Spain FORMED IN THE ORDER. 
Germany Belgium 
England Austria THE TERMS 
Scotland Brasil The terms are sim- 
Portugal Canada em You do only two great. 
things: 
Philippines Africa, Wear the Medal of 
. . Saint Benedict. 
Australia Chile > Pray for the axten- 
i sion of the Benedic- 
Luxembourg China rena con 
Argentina Korea (How much shall you 
. pray? You are free to 
Palestine Poland choose for pourenit. We 
- suggest that you daily 
Czechoslovakai Hungary say the best prayer, the 
Bahama Islands Mexico one composed by Our 


Lord, the Our Father 
only once.) 


THE RETURNS 


The advantages are 
In return for 
your faithful wearing 
of the Medal of Saint 
Benedict and the pray- 
er for the extension of 
his Order, you share in 
all the good works per- 
formed by the Sons 
and Daughters of Saint 
Benedict. At the pres- 
ent time there are 
about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 
TINE LIFE 


The Benedictine aim 
is: TOTAL OBLA- 
TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 

This oblation begins 
with a vowed, life-long 
detachment from rich- 
es, sensual pleasures, 
and self-will. It grows 
perfect: 


1. Primarily, through 
the “Opus Dei,” the 
Work of God, by which 
is meant the daily sol- 
emn worship of God 
throdgh the Sacred 
Liturgy: chiefly the 
Mass and the Divine 
Office. St. Benedict 
says in his holy Rule: 
“Let nothing pre- 
ferred to the Work of 
God.” 

2. Secondarily, 
through the obedient 
performance of any 
worthy work that the 
times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 





WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. ' 
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HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY- 


A REAL BARGAIN IN GOOD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
$17.50 Worth of Books --- For Only $10.00 


MOTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S. J. 


It is a beautiful story of a boy with an angel voice, 
of a sister who loved him, and of the church to 
which both gave their devoted service. A story that 
will grip the heart and every reader, just as the sing- 
ing of ‘“‘Mother Machree”’ by the boy hero of this 
beautiful book, gripped the hearts of the hardened 
habitues of the East Side saloon. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by 


mon, 


Louis He- 


This is a tale of Canadian pioneer life. The story of 
her love, her loss and her great decision is told with 
such restraint as to give a deep feeling of reality to 
this romance of life among the lonely places of “that 
great sad land whose winters are of a _ relentless 
rigor, whose brief enduring summers of a _ tropic 
fierceness.”” 


FALSE PROPHETS, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 

Father Gillis in this book takes up the “‘False Proph- 
ets’”’ of our own day—Wells, Shaw, Haeckel, Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Nietsche, Mark Twain, James Harvey 
Robinson—dissects their false theories, points out 
their false philosophy, and with rapier-like thrusts 
shows that sound Catholic principles are still the 
impregnable safeguards of our lives. His brilliant 
style, his precision of thought and word, and his un- 
failing sense of humor make “False Prophets” the 
outstanding contributions to Catholic letters in many 
years. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM, by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin. 


This book differs altogether in scope and contents 
from previous works of its kind, by taking for 
Eucharistic meditations the popular devotions of the 
Church, such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, etc., also various subjects ever 
treated before from this standpoint, such as the 
Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, etc. It is 
not a prayerbook, and yet it is a book of prayer. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET, by Lucille 
Borden. 


This delightful story of a girl’s struggle to realize a 
beautiful ideal, introduces a new author to Catholic 
readers. “The Gates of Olivet’’ is a Catholic novel 
of a new order—a finely written story with no more 
religion in it than in our everyday life. A charming 
romance into which the author has woven the grace, 
mystery, and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thom- 
as a@ Kempis. 
“The Imitation of Christ” is the story of a human 
soul, in which is caught up the reflection of countless 
other souls with the same yearnings, the same striv- 
ings, the same doubts and uncertainties and tor- 
ments of unrest. It is the voice of the race calling 
across the chasm of the years. The most exquisite 
document after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired. 


LITTLE BROTHER FRANCIS OF AS- 
SISI, by Michael Williams. 


Brother Francis is a favorite Saint of the children. 
That man who talked to the birds, who made the 
wolf his friend, that man who in his youth turned 
from life of adventure and excitement to live in ut- 
most simplicity, will never fail to hold the growing 
boy. He lived as a child might dream of living, or 
play at living, and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals and his essential friendli- 
ness. Michael Williams has written to reach these 
young people and also their parents. 


THE HIGH ROMANCE, by Michael Wil- 


liams. 


The spiritual autobiography of a journalist who 
though baptized a Catholic gave up the practice of 
his religion while still a boy, lost his Faith, and after 
twenty years of wandering among nearly a!l the 
“isms,” was led back to the Church. His entry into 
newspaper work, his brave fight against disease, his 
spiritual conversion—all these are described in chap- 
ters which interest and completely charm the reader. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism is one 
of the finest gems of modern spirituality. 


THE WHITE SISTER, by F. 
Crawford. 


Marion Crawford is better known to Catholic readers 
than any other novelist. He has written over 40 
volumes, of which “The White Sister’ is probably 
the most popular. This book has gone through 19 
editions, and in 1922 it was filmed and shown in 
most of the movie theaters in the Country. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY FIRE, by 
Richard Aumerle Maher. 


In this book the author has quite an interesting 
figure in Daidie Grattan. The story is her story from 
the day when she revolts at the monotony and 
drudgery of her existence as a mill hand, through 
that period when something closely akin to tragedy 
touches her, to that happier time which sees the 
fulfillment of her dream. A strong story, firmly 
grasped, tersely and vigorously told. 


Marion 


ABBEY PRESS BOOK DEPT., 
St. Meinrad, Indi a 

; . se These Books are Not Sold Separately. We — 

Cannot Break Sets or Make Substitutions. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $10.00 for 
which send me THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 


BOOKS—THE IDEAL GIFTS 


for weddings, commencements, graduations, 
birthdays, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, etc. 

















